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Sethe Man Who Cares 


From an interview in this issue with 


BISHOP CHARLES L. SLATTERY 


HE chief function of the Church is to bring our wills into contact with the 
power of God’s Will through the love of the lovers of mankind. As the most 
evident function of the Holy Spirit is love, so those who make it their 
duty to use their lives in loving service for mankind are as angels of the Holy 
Ghost: He inspires them. He sends them far and wide on their gracious errands 
of mercy. Who are they? It gives one hope for the world when one sees that 
they are a mighty army, with names which cannot be numbered. They are 
friends, teachers, physicians, pastors, settlement workers, fathers and mothers 
of little children, nurses, reformers. _ 


As the Holy Spirit creates unity in life, so these men are instruments of His 
unity. A man, by reason of rough experience of what he thinks the injustice and 
mockery of fate, may have cut himself from both God and humanity. He feels 
his heart becoming numb and cold. He knows that he is on the brink of spiritual 
death. 


Then out of the mystery of life, some one who cares for the troubles of men 
comes in contact with him. The frozen soul tries to repel this friendly person— 
he thinks that he has offended him, and almost hopes so; but the friendly hand 
_ still touches the hand that is cold. And through the patience and persistence of 
_ that touch, there is a thrill of new life in the frigid will. It awakes to the warmth 
_ of love, as the seed in the earth touched by the warmth of spring awakes to the 
_ sun. The title by which this friendly person is known does not matter: it may be 
doctor, public school-teacher, minister, or simply a companion in work. The 
_ vital description of such a person is the man who cares. 
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He Was America 


HOMAS JEFFERSON died July 4, 1826. One 

hundred years later, if he could return to us, 
he would find himself exalted to a place such as he 
has not had in this whole century until now. It 
is all quite remarkable. Tor several years, inten- 
sive studies in our country’s foundations have been 
made by men of real historic genius—writers, that 
is to say, who have learned that history is not a 
record of ruling houses and a chronicle of battles, 
but rather a spiritual understanding of the mystical 
forces and invisible philosophies which, after all, 
have ever moved the careers of great men and 
wrought the upane changes in the struggle of 
mankind. 

And indeed, tree is something beside—the most 
gifted master of history to-day has the power of 
popularization. He has the ability not only to get 
at real values, but also to dress them up in dramati- 
cally human style until history is the pulsing dupli- 
cate of the reality of our own lives. 

Jefferson has been one of the chief beneficiaries 
of this admirable new order; and, so far as we are 
concerned, he deserves the results without stint. 
We go further. In our judgment, Jefferson was 
and is more nearly the perfect embodiment of the 
spirit and doctrine of America than any character 
who has ever breathed. We feel complete identity 

_of soul with him. This candor of opinion may 
involve immediate comparison with others, which, 
however, we ourselves shall not make. And we are 
ardent in loyalty and reverence for all our great. 
What we mean is that in this year of grace, and of 
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our national establishment the one hundred and a 


fiftieth, the ideas and the ideals of Thomas Jeffer- 


= 


son are more in the understanding hearts of the - 


wisest and truest lovers of America than are any 
other ideas and ideals. He was more sound, more 
comprehensive, more practical in his doctrine than 


any statesman not only in our history but in all 


history. We do not include in this. assertion the 
merely academic republican philosophers of the 
ages—we mean among men who had to put their 
abstract theories into concrete form for the plain, 
coarse approval of average people, Jefferson had no 
He was a successful politician while he was 
a radical philosopher. 

There is not a single moot question of our own 
hour, such as freedom of religion, separation of 
church and state, abhorrence of aristocracy and 
privilege, right of free speech and free press, gener- 
osity and co-operation with all foreign powers, and 
many more, but Jefferson gave the eternal doctrine 
for it more than a century ago. In breadth of 
mind, in vital spirituality, in roundness of culture, 
in richness of scholarship, in working knowledge 

of human nature, in fundamental belief in the 
supreme dignity of man, in adroitness and even 
cunning in effecting his practical ends, Jefferson, 
we believe, cannot be equaled in the glorious com- 
pany of his immortal contemporaries. 

All this was no simple, happy fortuity. It is 
true, he inherited the democratic intuition. But 
he travailed and sweated to get his being thoroughly 
imbued with every detail of the necessary principles 
for action. In him the truth was a new creation, 
original, and dynamic. And it was not an acci- 
dental thing for another reason. Jefferson was a 
believer in the religion of Jesus, especially those 
moral teachings of the Nazarene which he made 
into a book that he read nightly to the end of his 
life. Jefferson, as we now know authentically, 
was the most eminent free churchman of his time, 
and all his doctrine was Unitarian. | 


Dr. Jacks’ Letter 


RARE and racy letter from Dr. L. P. Jacks to 


the Editor of the Inquirer, our English Unita- 
rian cotemporary, will amuse one most who knows 
what lies back of it, and it will also lead him to some 
thinking. Dr. Jacks brings all of his brilliant and 
compact rhetoric to bear upon the habit of zealous 
members of our churches over there to use unceas- 
ingly the name “Unitarian.” He catalogues their 
constant reference to Unitarian homes, hymns 
(even when the music is borrowed), libraries, a 
weathercock on a church steeple (because it stands 
on one leg and is free), prayers, terminology, prin- 
ciples, books. And the characteristic Unitarian at- 
titude, he says, is this, “I thank Thee, O God, that 
I am not as other denominations, creed-bound, dog- 
matic, authoritarian, priestly, or even as yonder 
obscurantist. ‘: 


Showing sharp resentment, he cries, “Does it ever 


occur to us that the chief result of all this is to get 
ourselves very extensively laughed at? And justly 


so. For the whole affair is petty, insignificant, and 
ridiculous.” Probably true, but it seems to us in- 
this instance Dr. Jacks deserted his bin pias. 


~~ oY PA 


‘calm. We i not Ag ee eres He no doubt 
a reason. But the fact is well known that he 
s§ to some of the most devoted Unitarians over 
there lacking to a degree in that outspoken loyalty 
to the Unitarian cause which with us is a common- 
place among our eminent men. His friends know 
that he is not against the free faith; they wish he 
_ were for it more explicitly. We have heard it said 
that he himself habitually eschews the name. His 
VP religious teaching by no means hews strictly to 
the line of complete freedom from ecclesiastical au- 
he thority. The subject does not interest him. He has 
“made his message general and spiritual, and there- 
_ fore acceptable to all kinds of believers. No one 
would know, from his discourse, that he belonged 
to a faith that was still fighting for the liberation 
of Christendom from the curse of dogmatic bond- 
age, which is the simple though not always obvious 
_ fact about so-called orthodoxy. Maybe he thinks 
we have no such job on our hands. Some do over 
here. 
Dr. Jacks is a very great influence; we admire 
_ his marvelous powers; but just how much he ac- 
_ tually advances the thing for which we were born 
_ into the world, we have our doubts. When we men- 
_ tion Priestley, Martineau, and Estlin Carpenter, or 
Channing, Parker, and Emerson, every one of them 
means “Unitarian” to us; and though every one of 
them would square with Dr. Jacks in warning 
against the sickening repetition of a name, lest it 
become a deadly sectarian label, the great fact re- 
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mains that they gave themselves always and with- 


passion to the liberating religious ideas that Sepa- 
rated them from even the so-called progressive or- 
thodoxy of their time—ideas that went by the name 
“Unitarian.” They had to have a place among va- 
rious beliefs; and that place they were, and are, 
given, with us. Dr. Jacks, just because he is a 
Unitarian, has a right to cast away the name, and 
_ to minimize all formal connection with things Uni- 
tarian. So great is our latitude.. But his affilia- 
tion is too deeply appreciated by all of us, in his 
college, literary, and preaching ministry, to expect 
any such course. 

Isn’t the real inwardness of this matter to be 
found in the fact that some of us dislike organiza- 
tion and a definite cause, while others love to be 
- regimented to a degree and to work shoulder to 
shoulder? In all churches, particularly of the con- 
gregational order, there are men who go it alone. 
_ They are the despisers of denominations. They 
_ are able and self-sufficient. But there are others, 
_ who, let us admit, because they are not self-suffi- 
_ Gient, understand that in union there is strength. 
‘They make, and have always made, the massed 
- power of the church. Indeed, the whole underlying 
idea of fellowship is the sense of mutual need. The 
_ zeal of the joined workers may lead them to weary- 


row-eyed sectarians, unlovely to most of us. But 
are the solid stuff, for all that; and not many 
B, not many mighty, can equal them in that ac- 
‘ing of factors which establish the faith and 
1 it sacredly in the church that lieth four- 
_ And every church has a name, 


.. 
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ing commonplace; they may become bigoted, nar- 
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Great Irenic Work 


eee WAS distinguished irenic work which the 
Special Commission of 1925, of the Presbyterian 
Church, placed before the General Assembly in 
Baltimore. It was a report which in beautiful 
spirit and sound reasoning reviewed the troubled 
times in which that great communion finds itself. 
We have the full text before us. The Commission 
was appointed at the sorely divided assembly the 
year before, to find a way to unity and peace, if 
that were possible, and the result is certainly con- 
ducive to both ends. The vote was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the report. 

One phase of it is almost unique; on that only 
shall we be able to dwell. Let us bear in mind 
that the Presbyterians are descendants of Calvin 
and Edwards. They are the most stiffly doctrinal 
church in Protestantism. Their unyielding con- 
sistency on dogmas that are counted essential 
caused all the antagonism and strife against the 
minority liberal wing. They are also strict con- 
stitutionalists. The Commission used this latter 
element as the prime factor in making their argu- 
ment and in changing the heart of those who 
seemed irreconcilable. The report says: 

“Our constitution, like the tables of the law, has 
two aspects. It deals not only with our duties to 
God, but also with our relations to each other, and 
these are equally imperative.” That is, doctrine 
and fellowship are coequal. Then the commission- 
ers refer to the two commandments of Jesus. The 
second of these leads them to say, “The church 
should demonstrate the power of the Gospel to 
bind up wounds and soften animosities; and such, 
we are convinced, was the purpose of incorporat- 
ing in the Presbyterian Constitution the obligation 
for brethren to maintain a patient, considerate 
and brotherly attitude toward each other.” 

Since Presbyterians stand by the Constitution, 
the principle of toleration is logically and per- 
suasively induced into their minds. We know of 
no other pronouncement in which the way brethren 
treat each other is officially made as important as 
the theological beliefs they hold. That is a spirit- 
ual advance. The Commission is at pains to ex- 
pound the meaning of toleration; and the reader 
will already have said, Do they not as a matter 
of fact make toleration itself a doctrine, equal in 
binding force to the theological doctrine, say, of 
the Virgin Birth or the infallible Bible? That is 
exactly what they do. It is a new fundamental. 

It is far from our heart to find the least fault. 
We rejoice at this advance sincerely. May we ask 
one question? Suppose a brother is declared in- 
tolerant, by the majority vote of presbytery, synod, 
or General Assembly. Does that not oust him as 
surely as though he were convicted of heresy on 
the carnal resurrection? And if this is true, is 
the church more nearly free than it was before? 
It will be debated by many wise persons if this 
business or any other, truly religious, can be kept 
within the law. The real way, the only way, is 
perfect freedom. There can be, at last, no consti- 
tution between Christians. 
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Culture and Art in Russia 


Marked development in the higher life of the people 


HE PEOPLE OF EUROPE at present 

are making a number of very impor- 
tant experiments, of which the three most 
interesting are Bolshevism in Russia, 
Fascism in Italy, and Republicanism in 
Turkey. Although these experiments are 
being tried out under widely different cir- 
cumstances and are supposed to be based 
on diverse if not even contradictory prin- 
ciples, still in essence they are very 
similar. They all represent mass move- 
ments, led by strong men of the people, 
who are working for social ideals in 
a despotic manner. The same atmos- 
phere of fear, of intolerance, and of ardor 
prevails in each of the three countries. 
The same group loyalty and passion for 
creative and social hope move the people 
in all three lands. 

Democratically inclined observers with 
liberal ideals and faith in common people 
do not expect a great deal to come out of 
these experiments, which in the end are 
doomed to bring much eyil to the nations 
upon whom they have been imposed. 
Nevertheless, all wise social students and 
all workers for a better day must carefully 
observe the development of these fanatical 
mass-movements to see if there is not 
something to be learned from them. 


FOR EXAMPLE, have they not released 
new energy and creative power in the 
people? The Minister of Education in 
Russia, M. Lunicharsky, thinks so. Here 
is what he says about the new spirit 
which moves in art and literature. Ac- 
cording to him, Russia’s three main prob- 
lems are political organization, economic 
recovery, and educational development. 
During the school year of 1923-24 there 
were 70,411 primary schools in Russia. 
During 1925 the number increased to 
71,567. The number of pupils increased 
from 5,214,000 to 5,801,000. It is hoped 
that by 1933 there will be enough schools 
in Russia to make it possible to provide 
for obligatory primary education. In the 
high schools there are 1,000,000 students, 
or one-tenth of the youth from twelve to 
seventeen years of age. There are 
also 85,000 students in technical schools, 
and 113,000 in the universities. Besides 
this, there are 42,000 students in special 
schools of university grade, who are 
being trained to become teachers in pro- 
fessional schools for the peasants and 
workers. 

There are 20,000 reading rooms through- 
out the villages; 7,400,000 copies of 
periodical publications appear daily, 2,000- 
000 of which are placed in the villages. 

In the realm of art, according to Min- 
ister Lunicharsky, the revolution has re- 
leased new energy and created new ideals. 
Various extreme tendencies seem to be 
gaining the ascendency, and a decided 
trend toward realism is evident. Con- 
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temporary Russian cultural leaders pro- 
claim that the artist is an engineer. He 
must give to everything he creates a com- 
pletely harmonious form closely corres- 
ponding to the spirit of the thing he is 
trying to represent. Art must represent 
the thoughts and feelings created by exist- 
ing reality. : 

The number of literary creations and 
their distribution among the masses are 
rapidly increasing, according to the Rus- 
sian minister. Some of the best-known 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


AMONG JEWS, A NEW FIGURE 


In every religion, it seems, the conservative and 

the liberal have become more distinctly aligned 

since Fundamentalism became a world-wide is- 

sue, and Rabbi Israel Shattuck, above, has been 

called the leader of Liberal Judaism in England 

—his beautiful temple in London an architec- 
tural symbol of the new faith 


revolutionary writers are A. Tolstoy, B. 
Piliak, and Leonoff, and the former 
futurists Mayakousky and Aseff. Many 
of the writers deal with strictly revolu- 
tionary themes, and in their poems and 
novels describe the struggle of the masses 
for more freedom and a_ better life. 
Lebedinsky has just written two novels 
called “The Week” and “The Commis- 
sioner,” in which he gives appalling pic- 
tures of the life of the poor. Serafimo- 
vitch in his new book, “The Stream of 


Tron,” vividly portrays the struggle of the 


people for liberation. 

A decided development of the theatre 
also is noted. The Bolsheviks preserved 
many of the old theatres and what was 
best in the traditions of the Russian stage. 


But the classic theatres in Moscow and 
Leningrad have been greatly influenced 
by the new spirit, and are conforming to — 
the newer demands of art by getting closer 
to reality. There are also several entirely 
new left-wing theatres of great interest 
and significance, such as the Theatre of 
Meierhold, the Theatre of the Revolution, 
and the Jewish Theatre. Since the reyo- 
lution, there has been such a development 
of the theatrical art in Russia that the 
best theatres there offer extremely yalu- 
able materials to people in America and 
Europe who are interested in the drama. 
It deserves to be pointed out that a 
special effort is being made to make the 
theatre in certain places an expression of 
the workers’ and peasants’ life. People’s 
plays are often given in workers’ clubs 
and village reading-rooms. 

The revolution has not brought about 
a great change in the realm of painting. 
Here there are three schools. One of 
them is made up of young impressionists 
belonging to the group “Orient,” who 
draw mass movements, factories, electric 
machinery, and haunts of toil. Another 
group is the society of revolutionary 
painters who seriously attempt to pour a 
new spirit into the classic traditions; and 
the third group is made up of artists who 
completely ignore the fact of the reyolu- 
tion and work strictly according to the 
old traditions. 

Musie has been very little affected by 
the revolution, although several composers 
have endeavored to write operas ex- 
pressing the new spirit of the triumph of 
the masses. 

Moving picture films have a vast public. 
They are given most of all in the villages. 
The pictures themselves are not greatly 
different from those in other countries. 

The minister finds that although a new 
life is evident in the realm of art, very 
much remains to be accomplished. All 
the branches of art have not yet succeeded 
in responding to the new attitudes and 
have not acquired a passion and a genius 
to create beauty and musie and dramas 
and pictures out of proletarian reality for 
the good of the proletarian masses. 


SUCH is the opinion of the present 
Russian minister of schools in regard to | 
cultural life in Russia. Whether the reyo- 
lution will produce novelists like Tolstoy 
and Turgeney, poets like Pushkin and 
Lermontoff, and singers like Chaliapin, 
is doubtful; but it is very plain that the 
new day in Russia has released new im- 
pulses toward artistic expression which 
reveal great possibility. It is certain that 
in the mass of worried, harassed, timid 
people in every land there is stifled a 
great amount of music, song, poetry, and 
beauty. ; 
R. H. MarkHam. 
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‘ee NDAMENTALISM and Modernism 
; is not an issue in the Episcopal 
Church,” said Charles L. Slattery, Bishop 
_of Massachusetts, to me, in the course of 
a conversation about the attitude and 
policy of the Episcopal Church. “So far 
as I know, we have among us no funda- 
mentalists in the sense in which that 
word is used to-day.” 

When the suggestion was made to him 
that he, himself, was a liberal, he replied 
that liberalism was difficult to define: it 
was a relative term. He tried to be gen- 

 erous and open-minded; but he also tried 
to conserve the truth which the past had 

taught. He has little faith in labels. 
Men’s real belief can be learned better by 
watching lives than by listening to words. 
The person who proclaims himself a lib- 
eral is apt to be bigoted and narrow; 
while the quiet conservative is often more 
patient in listening to the truth which his 
friends would teach. 


Hugo’s “bishop of D—,’ whose chief 
concern was to apply his religion. A 
bishop of the Episcopal Church is a busy 
‘man. He guides vestries, assists them in 
Selecting rectors, visits each parish in his 
diocese once a year—there are 212 
‘parishes and missions in Dr. Slattery’s— 
confirms candidates for confirmation, coun- 
els young men who are considering the 
ministry, keeps regular office hours for all 
orts of callers. In addition, Dr. Slattery 
has found time to write more than twenty 
books, and he preaches several sermons 
each week. 
He began his ministry as a master in 
Groton School; was dean of the cathedral 


‘or of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass., 
or three years; and was rector of Grace 
New York, from 1910 to 1922. 
x” 31, 1922, he was made a bishop, 
me. to Boston. May 30, 1925, he 


search of the rich chalice of truth. 


Bishop Slattery reminds one of Victor 


1 Minnesota from 1896 to 1907; was rec-. 


Li 
CHARLES L. SLATTERY 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


INTRODUCTION 


Neither the writer of these interviews, nor the paper in which they are published, assumes re- 
sponsibility for opinions expressed. The entire object is to give readers the exact thought of men who, 
to-day, are acknowledged leaders in their particular interpretation of Christian living and teaching. 
As we surveyed the broad field of religious activity in America, we found teaching as far apart, al- 
most, as the antipodes. But each message was listened to, and listened to gladly. 

Followers of congregational freedom from restraint cannot understand the influence of cere- 
monial and conformity. Persons devoted to authority and infallibility, whose churches, they say, are 
final repositories, cannot understand why some must be forever traveling far over sea and land in 
Others there are who say the hour of the old religions has struck, 
and the day has dawned for an interpretation true to the new time. Protestant, Catholic, and Jew— 
each sees his own faith as the clear light of the sun at midday, while all else is obscure. 

If these interviews shall promote an era of good feeling among even small sections of religious 
folk, they will justify the effort. 

Finally, they go forth as good as signed statements, for each was seen and carefully revised by 
the person interviewed, before publication. 


took over from venerable Bishop Lawrence 
the whole responsibility of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts. ; 

The Episcopal Church has records prov- 
ing that it took its origin in the earliest 
Christian years, and was not a result, 
as is sometimes assumed, of the Protes- 
tant Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
“The Church of England did not start new 
in the sixteenth century,’ says Bishop 
Slattery, “but freed itself then from 
foreign control.’’ He calls the Episcopal 
Church in the United States the daughter 
of the Chureh of England. 

A fact that has always carried distinct 
significance among Episcopalians is that 
historically the Episcopal Church in this 
country was organized as an independent 
ecclesiastical body in America in 1789, 
just two years after the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, and in 
the same hall in which that famous docu- 
ment was framed. For a score of years 
the infant undertaking faltered, and at 
times seemed near extinction. But in 1811 
it felt the thrill of new vigor and purpose. 
In 1820 its churches had spread to each 
of the original States. In 1924, it had a 
church membership of 1,142,532, and com- 
prised 8,403 churches and 6,150 ministers. 
It raised nearly $37,000,000 for all church 
purposes. 

The Episcopal Church, it is often said, 
is a church dominated by wealth. Bishop 
Slattery denies this. Says he, speaking 
with rather wide knowledge of parishes: 
“The Episcopal Church is serving all kinds 
of people; and the parishes I see and 
know are loving brotherhoods in which 
rich and poor, and all the grades between, 
are as one family. The Episcopal Church 
is to-day, if anything, the poor man’s 
Church.” Its missionary activities are 
widespread and yaried, including work in 
hospitals and prisons, with mothers and 
children, with seamen, at summer camps, 


terviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion 


Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts 


and through community centers and vo- 
cational schools. 

The statement is sometimes made that 
Episcopalians depend too largely on out- 
ward form, especially in the use of a Prayer 
Book. Bishop Slattery has a word to 
say about that. “Real prayer,’ he says, 
‘is from the heart; and whatever keeps 
that is the best form of worship for any 
congregation.” “By stupid carelessness,” 
he declares, ‘“‘the Prayer Book sometimes 
becomes a burden and a grief; the most 
halting or the most diffuse extemporane- 
ous worship is better. But when the 
leader, using the Prayer Book, feels the 
sublimity and dignity of the service he 
is conducting, and adds reverence and 
feeling, the entire congregation may be 
found truly to pray in the spirit. Like 
the greatest music, the ancient prayers 
awake one’s deepest emotions, just be- 
cause they are well known. One waits 
for the phrases and the petitions as one 
waits for the remembered harmonies in 
music, and the spirit uses them as wings 
to mount into the heavenly spaces.” 

I asked him why he was an Episcopa- 
lian. In reply, he handed me a recently 
published article in which he gives the 
following definite reasons: Because of the 
sense of proportion of the Episcopal 
Chureh—it combines a few essentials with 
a wide degree of liberty; because of its 
sense of continuity—the church traces its 
origin back to apostolic days; because of 
the Book of Common Prayer, with its 
wealth of devotion; because of its demo- 
cratic government, running parallel with 
the political institutions of the nation— 
Episcopalians are governed by the House 
of Bishops, corresponding to the United 


“States Senate; and by the House of Cleri- 


cal and Lay Deputies, corresponding to 
the House of Representatives. Then, to 
sum up, he says: “No other community of 
Christians includes so many temperaments 
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and tastes bound into the loyalty of its 
life as the Hpiscopal Church. We have 
the extremes of ornate ceremonial and of 
chaste simplicity; of literal interpretation 
and of very free interpretation; the 
Quaker and the Roman Catholic seem to 
meet in the same pew. Conviction rubs 
against conviction; preference against 
preference; form against form. But there 
is unity of spirit; and with it, a common 
desire to remain in one enclosure.” 

By all of which we may conclude that 
Episcopalians are not concerned with doc- 
trine apart from life. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them,” said Christ. Now 
and then differences of opinion do dis- 
turb their serenity—as between high and 
low church; opinions concerning revision 
of the Prayer Book, and the possible limit 
to the interpretation of doctrine. Now 
and then, too, these differences get onto 
the front pages of the newspaper, though 
we more than half suspect the critical 
situation is in the headline rather than 
in the actual dispute. For Episcopalians 
of all degrees of opinion will tell you that 
the disturbance is only a surface ripple. 
The Church has its roots too deeply em- 
bedded in the soil of fundamental belief 
to be much shaken. 

A notable attribute is this loyalty. In 
other days I have interviewed distin- 
guished Episcopal leaders, each represent- 
ing a distinct school of thought and 
service. For purposes of the argument 
we may be permitted to refer briefly to 
those interviews. The late Charles D. 
Williams, Bishop of Michigan, a liberal 
(who, by the way, had one of the most 
sparkling, eager personalities of anyone I 
ever met), when I saw him four years ago, 
said, in reply to the question, “How did 
you happen to become an Episcopalian?” 
“My father was a Methodist. My mother 
was an Episcopalian. Until I was eleven 
years old I attended Methodist churches. 
Oh, I suppose it was the beauty of the 
service that first attracted me. Then I 
was held by the liberty of thought, the 
sincerity, the freedom. I could not feel 
at home anywhere else. I find in the 
communion certain positive values I do 
not discover elsewhere; and I have always 
had perfect liberty of utterance.” 

Samuel McComb, Professor of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology in the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., seen 
the same year, and who at that time 
called himself ‘a fanatical Episcopalian,” 
while he predicted changes in his church 
that would bring it nearer and nearer 
other religious bodies, took care to add 
that he was devotedly attached to the 
Episcopal discipline. 

Two years ago, stormy days overtook 
Protestants in America, nor did the DWpis- 
copal Church escape. In the midst of 
the controversy, Dr. Hlwood Worcester, 
then in his twentieth year as rector of 
Hmmanuel Church, Boston, and leader of 
the Emmanuel Movement, preached a ser- 
mon that deserved the attention it re- 
ceived in the press. It placed him in the 
front rank of the progressives. He said to 
mine at that time: 
or ill nature among us. You see, our 
roots go down so deep, our organization 
rests on such solid foundations, that 
stability is assured. The JHpiscopal 
Church is a constitutional Church. Men 


“There is no bitterness ° 
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who signed the Constitution of the United 
States signed the constitution of the 
Episcopal Church of America. Careful 
safeguards have been built around it, and 
more than this flare-up will be necessary 
to divide it.” 

We have introduced this aside because 
it indicates the dedication of the prelates, 
whatever their personal opinion, to the 
authority of Episcopal declarations. 

Bishop Slattery is not a controversialist. 
He does, however, make decisive state- 
ments when emergency requires. For in- 
stance, declaring his conviction that the 
eighteenth amendment should be enforced, 
he said: “Convinced that intoxicating 
drink is a menace to domestic happiness, 
industrial progress, and public safety, this 
quiet majority (public opinion) will, I 
believe, never let go the law which seeks 
to protect the home and the nation... . 
Some men who thought little of wine and 
whisky before the War now think that 
they are courting social ostracism if they 
do not offer them to their friends on all 
occasions. Most reprehensible is the atti- 
tude of men and women brought up in 
the simple homes where wine was never 
seen upon their parents’ tables, who now 
feel that their homes are inhospitable 
without wine.” A clear enough statement 
—this, and somewhat at variance with 
a recent declaration of other Episcopa- 
lians. 

He believes, too, in the promise and 
integrity of young people. “I believe in 
the vigor and honor of the younger gen- 
eration. It is instinct with promise of 
noble leadership—mental, moral, spiritual. 
This oncoming generation has a right to 
the finest which the older generation can 
give to it. It will be our shame if we 
hinder its ideals; it will be our glory if 
we help and encourage the very best.” 

We continue, now, with concise state- 
ments of certain of Bishop Slattery’s 
convictions; we may assume, also, that 
they are generally held by the Church 
which he represents. 

“We believe that the scientific hy- 
pothesis of evolution is an eloquent de- 
scription of God’s constant control of His 
universe.” 

“The Bible is a text-book of religion: 
it was written by men filled with the 
Spirit of God.” 

“We have revelation of God through 
science as well as through the Bible.” 

“Had the Bible been written in scientific 
language, and with scientific accuracy, 
men would not have understood it; it cer- 
tainly could not have conveyed the spirit- 
ual message that the world has evbely 
derived from it.’ 


How to Live 
KATHARIND HARRINGTON 


Face the sky, 

Seek the sun, 

As each forest tree has done. 
Turn toward light 

Every hour; 

Gather energy and power. 
Standing firm, 

Reach on high; 

March through life, one fit to die! 
To the monarch 

Of the wood 

“How to Live” is understood. 
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“I want to see the Christian Church 
united; the United Church of Canada has- 
pointed the way. Bodies of Christians 
nearest one another must first combine; 
then these groups may ultimately come to- 
gether.” 

“There is no greater doctrine than the 
doctrine of Atonement; once men see that, 
it spells convincingly the love of God.” 

“The two qualifications for the minister 
are: Are you determined to lead a good 
and honorable life; and are you willing 
to serve people, one by one?” 

“The Episcopal Church provides a canon 
law that Christian men, other than those 
Episcopally ordained, may preach in 
Episcopal Churches on special occasions.” 

“We are trying to persuade men so to 
follow Christ that they will become like 
him. That is the great work of the 
Church Universal.” , 

Bishop Slattery concluded the inter- 
view with this really beautiful description 
of the supreme task of Christian men. 
Please read it with thoughtful mind; for 
it reveals the ideals of the man and the 
church he serves—in very truth the ideals 
of every church under the leadership of 
Jesus: 

“The chief function of the Chureh is 
to bring our wills into contact with the 
power of God’s Will through the love of 
the lovers of mankind. As the most eyi- 
dent function of the Holy Spirit is love, — 
so those who make it their duty to use 
their lives in loving service for mankind 
are as angels of the Holy Ghost: He in- 
spires them, He sends them far and wide 
on their gracious errands of mercy. Who 
are they? It gives‘one hope for the world 
when one sees that they are a mighty 
army, with names which cannot be num- 
bered. They are friends, teachers, physi- 
cians, pastors, settlement workers, fathers 
and mothers of little children, nurses, 
reformers. 

“As the Holy Spirit creates unity in 
life, so these men are instruments of His 
unity. A man, by reason of rough ex- 
perience of what he thinks the injustice 
and mockery of fate, may have cut him- 
self from both God and humanity. He 
feels his heart becoming numb and cold. 
He knows that he is on the brink of 
spiritual death. 

“Then out of the mystery of life, some 
one who cares for the troubles of men 
comes in contact with him. The frozen 
soul tries to repel this friéndly person—he 
thinks that he has offended him, and 
almost hopes so; but the friendly hand 
still touches the hand that is cold. And 
through the patience and persistence of 
that touch, there is a thrill of new life 
in the frigid will. It awakes to the 
warmth of love, as the seed in the earth 
touched by the warmth of spring awakes 
to the sun. The title by which this 
friendly person is known does not matter: 
it may be doctor, public school-teacher, 
minister, or simply a companion in work. 
The vital description of such a person is 
the man who cares. P 

“He is more than priest and more than — 
king. He is the chosen messenger of the 
Holy Spirit, and he carries the Love and 
Power of God into the hard places of 
humanity. Many a will, shriveling in 
darkness, is thus filled with the a 
the joy of the Will of God.” ; we 

pi 
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7 -HE RADICAL TRANSFORMATION of 
I the individual and of society—this pur- 
., often obscured and sometimes dis- 
ed—lies at the very heart of the 
istian church. 

ere you to open a main on a city 
et, the water would seek points of 
t resistance until it flowed into some 
near-by river or lake. So with human 
iought and conduct. There is always 


ow the lines of least resistance—to 
oose, in a word, the beaten paths and 
social habits. 

‘To become pure in- heart, to forget self 
in others, to place the things of the spirit 
above property, to seek unremittingly the 
presence of God, to work for a transformed 
society in the face of all opposition and 
even martyrdom—such conduct demands 
that human thought and endeavor for- 
sake its customary ways. Little wonder 
that the leaders of the church have often 
fered easier and, therefore, more accept- 
able substitutes ! 

One of these substitutes was organi- 
zation. In the beginning, organization 
as a means to a far greater end—the 
blishment of God’s kingdom, and the 
ennobling of character. But soon organi- 
ation became an end in itself, and Chris- 
tians fell down and worshiped it as God- 
given and infallible. Another substitute 
was other-worldliness. But Jesus prayed 
“Thy Kingdom come on earth.’ The 
church placed the kingdom after death, 
and tolerated political and economic 
abuses which ran directly counter to Jesus’ 
spirit. A third substitute was doctrine. 
Intellectual eonformity came to be exalted 
above character and the kingdom itself. 

_ We must, however, be just to the church. 

In spite of failures brought about by these 
substitutes, the prime purpose of Chris- 
fianity has never been wholly forgotten. 
Multitudes of lives have, through the 
church, felt the transforming power of 
us’ message. Institutions, otherwise 
an to the core, have been touched at 
ast by his spirit. 

The social idealism of a Mazzini, a 
Gladstone, a Lincoln, would have been 
impossible without the influence, direct 
or indirect, of the Christian church. 

- Business has, at times, felt the amelio- 
‘ating and humanizing influence of Jesus’ 
eaching. Scores of employers in England 
nd America bear witness to the fact. The 
nlistic tone of the British Labor Move- 
nt surely owes much to the Christian 
rit and the church affiliations of many 
sf S leaders. 

Although political democracy was not 
le direct product of the Christian church, 
| even though that organization has 
nm opposed the development of demo- 
ttle practice, the spirit of democracy is 
ly Christian, and without Chris- 
might never have been born. The 
al movement, also, has received 
its dynamic from the Christian 


e tendency to avoid the difficult and to - 


DILWORTH R. LUPTON 
First Unitarian Ohurch, Oleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Lupton has devoted himself suc- 
cessfully to @ gospel inclusive, and 
especially interested has he been in 
the explicit social application of reli- 
gious principles. He has traveled 
abroad for study at first hand, and 
he has devoted several periods to 
courses in the University of Chicago. 
The article is in fact an address he 
gave at the annual meeting of the 
Social Service Council. 


tian church, however, has been exerted 
on the family. Declares Prof. Walter 
Rauschenbusch in his “Christianizing the 
Social Order”: 

“The process through which the family 
has been transformed can justly be called 
a Christianizing process....So far as 
the Greco-Roman world is concerned, 
Christianity saved and regenerated the in- 
stitution of the family just as much as 
it ever saved any sinner.” 

From the point of view of the social 
worker, the most notable influence of the 
church has been in the field of philan- 
thropy. The first almshouses, hospitals, 
poor-relief agencies, asylums for the un- 
fortunate, and other eleemosynary institu- 
tions had their origin in the church. 

One by one, however, these philanthropic 
functions of the church have been taken 
from it and placed in the keeping of social 
agencies and social workers. It is a 
propitious turn of affairs. The ineffi- 
ciencies due to an unscientific handling of 
the problems involved, and the duplica- 
tions arising from lack of interdenomina- 
tional co-operation, have disappeared. 
Social work has passed from the hands 
of the amateur to the professional. 

Has the church still a “socializing fune- 
tion’? Some social workers evidently do 
not think so, yet such skeptics seem to be 
in the minority. Recently, at a meeting 
of social workers in Cleveland, I called 
for a raising of hands of those who had 
an active connection with some church. 
I was agreeably surprised to find that at 
least four-fifths of the group so signified. 


II 


How can the church aid the social 
worker? 


1. It can help counteract the depressing 
effects of his task. 

I once asked a social worker, “How do 
you offset the dispiriting influence of such 
frequent contacts with pathological con- 
ditions?” Her answer was illuminating 
and (especially to a minister) heartening, 
—“By beauty and religion.” : 

Lucille Corbett, supervisor of the Colum- 
bus Family Service Society, stated this 
truth when she said in a paper delivered 
before the Ohio Welfare Conference at 
Springfield, Ohio: 

“The case worker needs to know in- 
creasingly more of the scientific facts of 
life and the world in which she lives; 
but, perhaps, more than most others she 
needs to be inspired by great books, great 


musie, by love and friendship, by great 
faiths, great hopes and ideals, and to be 
inspired supremely by the spirit of God.” 

2. The church enables the social worker 
to see his “clients” as persons rather than 
mere cases. 

The inevitable tendency of science is 
to reduce men and women to mechanisms— 
marionettes pulled this way and that. by 
the strings of environment and heredity. 
This has its values, but it is only half the 
truth. Science, when not balanced by reli- 
gion, is apt to lead to what some one 
has termed the “sin of impersonality.” 

A judicious case worker realizes that 
his task involves the development of per- 
sonality; that material relief precedes 
but should never be a substitute for spir- 
itual relief. Science knows nothing of 
personality, but religion posits it through 
faith. A religiously minded case worker 
sees men and women not only as organ- 
isms, but as “sons and daughters of God” 
—possessors of undreamed-of potentiali- 
ties. He sees himself as a scientist re- 
pairing wrecked bodies and homes, and 
likewise as a minister of God repairing 
and salvaging wrecked minds and souls. 

8. The church can keep alive and 
stimulate social idealism. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, there are one hun- 
dred and ten philanthropic agencies main- 
tained by thousands of annual contribu- 
tions totaling $4,600,000. Every one of 
these organizations is the direct or in- 
direct product of the social idealism of 
the church. A considerable majority of 
the workers are active church members. 
The great bulk of the givers are church 
people. What do you suppose would 
happen if the churches of Cleveland be- 
came hopelessly ineffectual or went out 
of existence? Could these agencies still 
carry on, or would they wither even as 
would your hand were it sundered from 
artery and heart? 

I like to think of the church as a power- 
house of social idealism. I like to picture 
the ideal church as an organization which 
inspires its members to a zealous support 
of philanthropic and civic institutions; 
which sends many of its children into the 
ranks of social work, and which will 
gradually lessen the need of philanthropy 
by so “socializing” the industrial and in- 
ternational world that poverty and suf- 
fering will be reduced to a minimum. 


III 


How may the social worker aid the 
church? 


1. He may, by his presence, deepen its 
devotional life. 

Some ministers seem almost to boast 
that many of their parishioners arrive 
just in time to hear the sermon. ‘The 
worship bores them. What a confession 
of failure! The devotional life and social 
idealism, like two poles of a magnet, are . 
inseparable. Attempt to sever them and 
you destroy both. The church is a power- 
house of social idealism because it is also © 
a temple of God. 
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The success of public worship, however, 
does not rest wholly on the minister. Wor- 
ship is a co-operative adventure. Unless 
the people in the pews bring with them 
a hunger for God, and seek to create with- 
in themselves a worshipful mood, the sery- 
ice will be mechanical and unfruitful. 

It is for the social worker to show 
through his own co-operation in public 
worship that one may be scientific in 
thought and work and at the same time 
sincerely devout. 

2. The social worker may help socialize 
the church. 

The fullest religious life is both personal 
and social. The religion of most church 
people, however, is still largely personal. 
The character of our church conferences 
mirrors this fact. With great interna- 
tional, industrial, and other social prob- 
lems confronting us—problems which only 
a combination of science and religion can 
solve—one might infer from the character 
of our conference programs that such prob- 
lems are nonexistent. 

When church people as a whole demand 
a discussion of these questions, church 
authorities will bow to their will. 

Social workers, by the very nature of 
their work, are “socially minded.” Do not 
be discouraged with the church. Aid us 
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by your presence and co-operation to re- 
mind our congregations, in season and out, 
that mighty problems are to be solved and 
great things done. 

3. The social worker may hold up the 
hands of the socially minded ministers. 

Preaching is a minister’s chief business. 
Nothing can be a substitute for courageous 
and inspiring prophecy. Not only must 
the word become flesh, but the flesh must 
become word—the truth must ‘be made 
vocal. The preacher's task is twofold; to 
turn men’s minds toward God, and to give 
them a moral dynamic. It is not his 
right to use his pulpit as a center of 
propaganda for some social program or 
panacea. It is, however, his high respon- 
sibility to lead his hearers to consider 
great public questions from a religious 
point of view. The plea of ignorance con- 
cerning these problems is not an honorable 
excuse for silence. 

A “Demetrius complex”—would a psy- 
chiatrist accept such a term for a set of 
prejudices which influences most of us? 

Demetrius was an Ephesian silversmith 
who earned considerable profit by the 
manufacture of shrines of Diana. Paul’s 
preaching about a God not worshiped with 
men’s hands so damaged Demetrius’ busi- 
ness that his coworkers stirred up a 
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riot, and might have done away with Paul 


and his friends had not the town clerk | 


intervened and restored law and order. 

Few men or women ean tolerate a dis- 
cussion of ideas which, if put into prac- 
tice, might effect the source of their own 
incomes. This “Demetrius complex” afflicts 
not only the wealthy but the middle class 
and the poor, although in general it in- 
creases in intensity as the income grows 
in size. 

A preacher may speak of international 


problems (except in war time), and va- 


rious social problems (some congregations 


even deny this right) ; but the industrial 


problem is usually taboo. The economic 
order in a sacrosanct institution which 
the preacher may criticize only at his 
peril. 

The socially minded preacher needs 
your co-operation and your encourage- 
ment. Let him know that you are behind 
him. 

Wendell Phillips was leaving home for 
one of his perilous speaking campaigns 
against slavery. His frail little wife went 
to the door with him, kissed him, then 
held him at arm’s length and said, “Don’t 
shilly-shally !” 

Say to your preacher, “Don’t shilly- 
shally.” Then hold up his hands. 


The Mysterious Seeds of Things 


Essex Hall lecture and other features of Whit-week 


LONDON. 


HE WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS of the 

British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation brought the usual trek of pilgrims 
to the Mecca of the faith, Essex Hall, 
which annually casts aside its decorous 
and dignified quiet to become a scene of 
buzz and bustle, and it fairly effervesced 
for the week. 

The more serious business of the as- 
sembly was prefaced by the reception of 
delegates by President Hugh Rathbone at 
“Fairseat,’ the altogether lovely and 
charming addition to the premises of Chan- 
ning House School for Girls, at Highgate, 
standing in bosky grounds by Waterloo 
Park. From its upper floors it commands 
a view over the park—across that won- 
derful gray stretch of London dominated 
by the dome of St. Paul's and the cluster- 
ing towers of Westminster, to the Surrey 
hills beyond. The School may now be said 
to possess a view which no American 
should miss, when over on this side 
When you have seen it, you will want to 
send your girls for a finishing-off year 
at “Channing” to complete their esthetic 
education. The governors of the School 
do not lack for vision and enterprise. If 
the whole cause would move forward in 
this style, what prospects we should com- 
mand over the English religious landscape ! 


The annual sermon was preached by 
Dr. Cyril Flower, who is one of the young 
stalwarts among us with a future, and he 


R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 


quietly left church politics and denom- 
inational interests in the background to 
give us some thoughtful reflections on the 
strike—that portentous phenomenon which 
suddenly arose to darken the horizons of 
our industrial and social life and as sud- 
denly collapsed after ten crowded days 
of melodramatic happenings, leaving be- 
hind it only the wrack of the coal stop- 
page which still persists, and which a con- 
siderable proportion of the nation seems 
to take as part of the order of nature, so 
little stir does it make. Dr. Flower’s two 
main points were, the amount of unin- 
teresting work which many of our fellows 
have to do in order that society may be 
maintained, and the fact that apart from 
the spirit of good will and co-operation 
we can have only disorder and confusion. 


At the business meetings, the Rev. C. J. 
Street LL.B., was elected to the presi- 
deney of the Association in place of Mr. 
Rathbone, who has held the position for 
two years; and a very important resolu- 
tion was passed authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to go into the 
question, from the Association’s point of 
view, of further co-operation and possible 
union with the National Triennial Con- 
ference,.which resolyed last April to ap- 
point a committee for the same purpose. 
In spite of the fact that the two bodies 
are composed almost entirely of the same 
people and embody in practice much the 
same religious ideas and outlook, there 


will nevertheless be real difficulties to face, 


ensuing not only from trust funds but on — 


the ground of principle. It it quite pos- 
sible that an underlying antinomy in mod- 


ern Unitarianism will be thrown up into © 


clear consciousness and demand a solu- 
tion. If that time comes, the battle will 
gather round the meaning of freedom. 
Does the theological freedom of a church 
mean that at no time is it competent to 
declare and propagate any particular theo- 
logical doctrines, on the principle that its 
members can and may hold diverse views; 
or does freedom simply mean that, though 
it stands for proclaiming a definite theo- 
logy to-day, it may, if it sees fit, develop 
a different one to-morrow, because it is not 
bound by any fixed official creed at any 
time? The former interpretation has 
been upheld and commonly justified by 
reference to the authority of Martineau, 


but I myself have pointed out in the In-— 


quirer that it runs counter to explicit 

statements of his, and quite lately fur- 

ther evidence of this contention has been 

given in the same paper. é 

_ It does seem mere visionariness to sup- 

pose that a religious community with any 

vital spirit can subsist of people whose 

theological views are not in accord, on the 

whole; for though religion is more than 

theology, it- is in essential respects de- 

pendent upon, and constituted by, theo-— 
logy. Oil and water will not mix, though 
means may be found here and there of 
holding them in mechanical juxtaposition. — 
The lion and the lamb will continue in 
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side by side so long as neither of 
m is awake or conscious of itself. Let 
sping dogs lie, and they will “live in 
y side by side’; but if they are to 
together or do effective duty together, 
must be of one mind. The worship 
God alone and the worship of Jesus 
fazareth along with Him, are not com- 
tible forms of worship by the same con- 
gregation or religious community, where 
theological doctrine is held with any con- 
-yiction. 
The public meeting which filled Essex 
‘Hall was a demonstration of the growing 
feeling among us that the term“freedom”’ 
is one which requires renewed investi- 
gation with a view to fixing its rational 
and practical limits. Wherever there is a 
community there must be a harmony, and 
‘the part must be subordinate to the whole 
and realize its own fullest and completest 
Self in the life of the whole. Organiza- 
tion and discipline are not contrary to in- 
dividual liberty in any sense in which 
the latter possesses value. Individuality 


_ solution and death. Independence in any 
absolute degree is an illusion which nature 
and reality repudiate. It is a boast with- 
out foundation—a bubble in the air. It 
is in the larger society alone that the self 
finds the material of its enrichment and 
_ the opportunity of its growth. The great 
man is he who gathers unto himself 
humanity and expresses the common in- 
stinct and aspiration of many hearts—he 
who is an epitome of a whole age. He 
is great because something much greater 
finds a voice through him. Liberty is not 
thinking and doing what you like, but 
what the cosmos wants to think and do. 
A man cannot enter into himself till he 
_ has first got outside himself. Centrifugal 
masses must be held in the bonds of cosmic 
order, or they fly to destruction and the 
-yoid. Such was the burden of the mes- 
Sage delivered in varying forms and ap- 
plications by the speakers, and it must be 
laid to heart. 


The Essex Hall Lecture was delivered 
by the well-known biologist, Prof. J. 
Arthur Thomson of Aberdeen University, 
a former Gifford lecturer. Thomson has 

something of the mystic, philosopher, and 
_ poet, as well asthe scientist, in his virile 
composition, and the lecture was received 
with enthusiastic appreciation by an au- 
_ dience whose own outlook upon history 
and the world this thinker from the north 
set forth with a freshness and aptness 
of illustration only possible to one widely 
versed in the ways of nature. He is a 
_ convinced evolutionist who finds in the 
various special sciences testimony whose 
‘cumulative effect is overwhelming in favor 
of man’s solidarity with animate nature, 
and his ascent through lower forms to 
that which he now possesses. So far from 
this detracting from the dignity of man, it 
only put it on a deeper and more solid 
rE He rises with his royalty about 
out of an immemorial development ; 
travail of all the ages and all the 
zdloms of life converges toward him; 
he is the interpretation, as well as 
interpreter, of the whole sublime pro- 
of the world. 


that is a synonym for isolation spells dis- - 
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To put it in the language of philosophy, 
nature comes to self consciousness in man. 
It is a process of “emergent evolution” 
in Lloyd Morgan’s phrase—of “creative 
evolution” in Bergson’s—in which new 
qualities and endowments arise, from time 
to time—wonderful, unprecedented; as 
water with its unique properties arises 
from the combination of hydrogen and 
oxygen—properties which are not to be 
found in either of its constituents apart. 
Life evolves from matter, mind from life; 
but it is a new creation, a marvelous ad- 
vance, in each case, and no measure of 
its inherent value is to be got by any 
analysis into the previously existing con- 
ditions. Value cannot be estimated from 
origin, and it is no derogation from the 
irreducible genius of Shakespeare that he 
was once contained in an egg-cell. You 
might as well estimate the music of 
Wagner rising on golden clouds of sound, 
full of the romance and meaning of spirit- 
breathed mythologies, in terms of the ecat- 
gut of the fiddles in the orchestra. 


We cannot limit the possibilities that lie 
brooding in the mysterious seeds of things. 
The human soul is the highest music 
drawn by the bow of time from the 
stretched elemental forces of the world, 
and notes may yet come forth which will 
linger immortally on the air—notes not 
yet heard by the human ear. The uni- 
verse is greater than we know: its powers 
may sweep on to combinations beyond our 
dreams. LEHyolution is for Thomson a 
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gospel full of promise and romance—not 
a ery of despair. I do not know whether 
he has ever lectured in America, but his 
books would bring to your large and chari- 
table air a voice to stir the religious imag- 
ination, while the screeches of rusty 
Fundamentalism only fray the nerves. We 
of the liberal faith need not retire sulkily 
to our tents from the battlefield ; we have 
allies outside our camp, trumpet-tongued ; 
and the walls of the old Jerichos will yet 
fall, that God’s great truth may march 


.through and build its larger kingdoms on 


the earth. The truths of the spiritual world 
are grander than the forms of man’s under- 
standing. But men here and there catch 
glimpses, from the upper slopes of knowl- 
edge, of the hidden splendors of things 
behind the palpitating curtains of mystery, 
and their hearts tremble with some sense 
of the glories that will be revealed when 
the densities thin and darknesses slowly 
pass away. , 

The Essex Hall Lecture showed what 
science can contribute to the system of 
religious thought and how it can be 
charged with emotional values. There is 
only space to add that the precious ties 
with American liberalism were main- 
tained by the presence of Mrs. Claude 
Gilson of Boston and one of your Uni- 
versalist brother ministers, both of whom 
spoke at the president’s luncheon. The 
rattling humor of Mrs. Gilson’s address 
was much enjoyed, and she helped us 
to understand why it is that the soul 
of the Women’s Alliance goes marching 
on among the Stars and Stripes. 


The History of Unity 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


ROF. W. A. GIFFORD of the Theo- 

logical Colleges in Montreal, P.Q., finds 
in the history of Christianity the element 
of unity hardly more impressive than that 
of disunity. Writing on “Religion and 
World Unity” in Religious Hducation, he 
notes that the Christian nations are not 
more bound in mutual love than other 
nations, and that Christian society is 
quite as much divided as non-Christian so- 
ciety. Even the history of the Christian 
church is itself a history of a succession 
of divisions beginning during the life of 
Jesus, when it was debated whether love 
or law were the organizing thing in piety. 
“Must one love the Lord, his God, with 
all the powers of his being, and one’s 
neighbor as oneself? Or must one walk 
according to the tradition of the elders? 
Was the kingdom of God a dominion 
wherein men sat on thrones judging the 
tribes of Israel? Or was it a society in 
which was no distinction but the distinc- 
tion of serving, and no pre-eminence but 
the pre-eminence of utter devotion?’ As 
a Christian people, we have much to say 
about the unity of Christendom, and the 
various schisms and divisions are the 
basis of many a thesis that sets out to 
prove that the church is not doing its duty. 
We are prone to forget that, within twenty 
years of the Crucifixion, the then new fel- 
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lowship was already dividing into Jewish 
and Gentile Christianity. To quote Pro- 
fessor Gifford, “James thought with the 
Pharisees that salvation was to come 
through obedience to the law, but added 
that Jesus was both the true interpreter 
of the law and the one through whom the 
great day of Jehovah would arrive. Paul, 
who breathed the freer air of the Disper- 
sion and discovered the hopelessness of 
finding salvation through legal obsery- 
ances, was persuaded that salvation is the 
free gift of God’s grace, received through 
faith, and that in the kingdom of God 
‘there cannot be Greek and Jew, circum- 
cision and uncireumecision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman, freeman; but Christ 
is all, and in all.’” And so we find the 
disciples of James ever on the trail of 
Paul, combating his dangerous latitudi- 
narianism and endeavoring to persuade 
his converts that they must observe the 
law of Moses. Hard things were said on 
both sides, and the history of the Christian 
chureh reveals that in the end the two 
factions went their separate ways. 

We are prone to think that Modernism 
is modern, and that Fundamentalism is 
of recent vintage; but “in the early second 
century an ancient modernism. lined up 
against an ancient fundamentalism. Was 
contemporary knowledge to be brought to 
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bear upon religion, as the Gnostics thought? 


Or ought the church only to keep in care- 


ful memory the ‘Faith once delivered to 
the saints,’ as the traditionalists thought?” 

Near the end of the second century, 
mysticism and Catholicism stood opposed 
to each other within the church. “Was 
the Spirit still speaking in the souls of 
believers, as the Montanists thought? Or 
had the word of God been spoken and re- 
corded, and was it being transmitted only 
through the constitution of the church, as 
most bishops thought?” 

“In the third century an early Puritan- 
ism lined up against an early Catholicism. 
Was the church the home of the saints, 
as Novatian and the Catharists thought? 
Or was it a school for making saints, as 
Cyprian thought?” 

The fourth century brought the con- 
troversy about the second person in the 
Trinity. ‘Was the Son an emanation of 
the Father’s being, as Athanasius thought, 
or a creation of the Father’s will, as 
Arius thought? Was he of one substance 
with the Father, or of like substance with 
the Father? Was he from all eternity, or 
only from the first of created beings? For 
a hundred years and more, Christendom 
was divided; and in the streets of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, of Athens and Con- 
stantinople, mobs fought out the question.” 

The fifth century brought in question 
the constitution of the Roman Catholic 
Church. “Was the bishop of Rome, as 
successor of Peter, the universal bishop, 
as Leo thought? Or was the bishop of 
Constantinople of equal honor, as bishop 
of the imperial city, as the Council of 
Chalcedon declared? The question was 
disputed periodically for 600 years, until 
Greek and Latin Christendom divided and 
went their separate ways.” 

The fifteenth century brings still other 
questions. ‘Were the Scriptures the sole 
authority for life and religion, or had the 
authoritative Seriptures an authoritative 
interpreter in the Catholic Church? Was 
salvation by faith, or by obedience to a 
saving institution? Was there a uni- 
versal priesthood of believers, or only a 
mediator-priesthood of ordained men? 
Some children of the Renaissance stood 
for the sole authority of the Scriptures, 
salvation by faith, the universal priest- 
hood of all believers, and western Christen- 
dom divided into Protestant and Roman 
Catholic.” But immediately uncontrol- 
lable forees of disunity appeared in Pro- 
testantism. “How was Christ present in 
the Eucharist? What was the nature of 
the church? What was the place of civil 
power in religion? Who were included 
within God’s saving purpose? It had been 
assumed that ‘the open Bible’ would sup- 
port unity, making plain to all the Gospel, 
but from the first men read only to differ. 
Luther and Zwingli met only under pres- 
sure from lay leaders of reform, and then 
with a table between, and they parted 
never to unite in Christian fellowship. 
For 400 years since the Protestant doe- 
trine of the Scripture has been the most 
fruitful mother of dissension, until to-day 
there are more than 200 Protestant sects, 
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unity within Christianity can neither be 
achieved nor maintained through ecclesias- 
tical constitution or religious cultus, or 
creed. “There is no definite ecclesiastical 
constitution in the New Testament claim- 
ing the authority of Christ or the apostles. 
If Jesus looked forward to any organi- 
zation in his name, it was that of a so- 
ciety rather than a church. The apostles, 
after the Crucifixion, were different to 
organization and constitution. Their con- 
verts were family-like. groups, united by 
common experiences and expectations, 
each ministering to all, according to the 
gift and grace of each. Where organi- 
zation became necessary it followed some 
model of the time and place. The ‘church’ 
is later than apostolic times, and it is 
episcopal and catholic from the first, not 
by divine appointment, but for determin- 
able historic reasons.” 

Professor Gifford points out “that every 
ecclesiastical constitution that has arisen 
in history, whether episcopal or presby- 
terial or congregational, can find some 


warrant in the Scriptures if it thinks such 


warrant necessary. If you are an Epis- 
copalian, you will read—‘And from Miletus 
he sent to Hphesus, and called to him the 
elders of the church. And when they 
were come to him, he said unto them... 
Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, in which the Holy Spirit hath made 
you bishops.’ If you are a Presbyterian, 
you will read, with equal right,—‘And 
from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, and 
called to him the presbyters of the church. 
And when they were come to him he said 
unto them ... Take heed unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, in which the Holy 
Spirit hath made you overseers.’ If you 
believe in a married clergy, you will read, 
—The bishop therefore must be without 
reproach, the husband of one wife.’ If 
you believe in a celibate clergy, you will 
read,—‘He that is unmarried is careful 
for the things of the Lord, how he may 
please the Lord: but he that is married 
is careful for the things of the world, how 
he may please his wife.’ The Scriptures 
make no provision for the unity of Chris- 
tendom constitutionally. Besides, if dis- 
tinctions of ordination and succession and 
ecclesiastical government, authenticated by 
no distinctions of illumination or spiritual 
energy or social effectiveness—if such dis- 
tinctions are important to us, we are no 
longer important to our time.” 

Professor Gifford points out that the in- 
struments of world unity cannot lie in 
constitution, cultus, or creed. He calls 
our attention to the fact that all these are 
things of time, place, and race, and re- 
minds us that the shadowy ecclesiastical 
constitutions of the New Testament and 
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later times follow Hebrew and Greek’ and > 
Roman models and are measurably deter-— 
mined by the necessity of keeping within | 
the laws of the Empire. “The Catholic | 
constitution of the second and third cen- 
turies is a replica of the political consti-— 
tution of the Roman Empire. Episcopacy 
is a device for securing unity and catho- 
licity, after the living witnesses of Jesus — 
and the apostles have passed away, and — 
when strange movements of thought and | 
life threaten the church. The New Testa- 
ment canon was not let down from heaven; — 
it expresses a human judgment, not finally © 
reached until the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, as to what writings best conserve — 
the apostolic history and teachings. The 
Old Testament canon represents a judg- 
ment finally performed in early Christian 
times as to the authoritative literature 
of Hebrew religion. Every creed is a 
document of its own time and place and 
people, influenced by considerations that 
are not of the essence of religion, proceed- 
ing from assumptions concerning God and 
the world, life and redemption that time 
has modified.” ; 

There is much more that Professor Gif- 
ford says, all of which has special signi- 
ficance for our time. But hasn’t the dif- 
ficulty largely lain, and does it not still 
lie, in the fact that we have neglected the 
very quality which made Jesus the unique 
figure he was? 

To the average man church unity means 
that every one will join his particular 
church. Some one has remarked that 
there is room in the Episcopal Church for 
everybody. Our organizations are in the 
saddle, and we live for them when in 
reality we should live for the causes which 
they were brought into being to serve. 
The outstanding thing about Jesus was 
that he was greater than the religious 
faith, greater than the national life, of 
which he was a product. To say that he 
was tolerant does not properly express 
his attitude. He had the universal mind. 
Where the Jews of his day were exclusive, — 
but not more exclusive than Christianity 
has been, he was inclusive. The thing 
that he sought to establish has never been 
brought about. In other words, Christi- 
anity cannot be said to have failed, because 
it has never really been tried. The thing 
that is needed to promote Christian unity 
is first and last the spirit which animated - 
the Galilean. It was in the world be- 
fore him. It filled his life to the full, and 
it is to-day the evidence that the eternal 
Christ abides in the hearts of men. It 
belongs to no time, present or past, to no 
creed or cult, but finds its expression 
wherever men seek to speak and live the 
truth. 


The Teacher . 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


I learn of you, a child, 


The simple lessons men and women oft forget ; 
You hold a lovely page of life to me, and yet 


I find it hard to read. 


I thought to teach you, child! - 


Instead, I go to school to you; and humbly kneel, 
Because there is a beauty in you which I feel 
Is finer than mine own. 


each claiming the authority of Holy 
Writ.” 
It would seem to be patent to all that 


(RORGEOUS with colorful decorations 
and silken banners floating from lofty 
‘arches, the Holy Name Cathedral of 
Chicago was the scene on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 20, of one of the most impressive 
services in the history of Roman Catholi- 


_ ston being the inauguration of the Twenty- 


1 eine first meeting of the kind ever held 
on this side of the Atlantic. 
From Quigley Seminary near by, the 
_ great procession of the clergy began at 
ten-thirty o’clock to move between vast 
throngs of people toward the cathedral. 
The first to enter the main portal of the 
church, to the strains of music from a 
mphony orchestra stationed in the or- 
gan loft, was an acolyte carrying a shin- 
ing cross, flanked on either side by 
~ acolytes bearing tall cathedral candles. 
‘ _ These were followed by 270 altar-boys and 
800 seminary students in purple cassocks 
“and white surplices. The next section of 
‘the procession was composed of more 
- than eight hundred monks and priests— 
~ Dominicans in white cowls, Benedictines in 
black, Augustinians, Franciscans, bearded 
_Capuchins, Carmelites, Trappists, Car- 
thusians, Jesuits, Passionists, Paulists, 
Redemptorists, Brothers of Mary, pro- 
_ fessors, teachers, and small-town priests 
from all parts of the world. Five hun- 
dred monsignori in gorgeous purple fol- 
lowed, and then came four superiors of 
religious orders, seventeen mitered ab- 
_ bots, three prefects apostolic, two hundred 
seventy-seven bishops, fifty-seven arch- 
_ bishops, and three apostolic delegates. 
The most spectacular group in the seem- 
ingly unending procession came last—the 
cardinals. These princes of the church, 
_ineluding the papal legate, John Bonzano, 
and Czernoch of Hungary, Piffl of Aus- 
-tria, Dubois of France, Von Faulhaber of 
Germany, Dougherty of Philadelphia, Reig 
of Spain, Charost of France, Hayes of 
New York, O’Donnell of Ireland, and 
Mundelein of Chicago, were preceded by 
special acolytes in red. Only one of the 
“high prelates expected for the Congress 
‘Was absent—Cardinal O’Connell of Bos- 
ton, who arrived in the city too late to 
take part in the program of the opening 
ssion. The Pope’s emissary was at- 
Reeioa by a special retinue of chaplains, of 
-monsignori, and of Knights and Knights 
Commanders of St. Gregory the Great in 
court dress with sword. 
By the time the cardinals had entered 
the cathedral, the great edifice was filled 
to capacity with more than two thousand 
persons, practically all of them, except the 
3s representatives, being members of 
clergy. After the papal legate had 
mted the throne on the gospel side, 
the other cardinals had taken their 
on thrones on the epistle side of 
tar, Very Rev. Monsignor Dennis J. 
D.D., of Chicago read, both in 
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Story of the most impressive Catholic celebration in this hemisphere 


Fes in the Western Hemisphere, the occa-— 


yhth International Eucharistic Congress . 


inspiring its members, 


LEWIS OLIVER HARTMAN 
BRditor Zion’s Herald 


Pope’s message addressed to Cardinal 
Bonzano for transmission to the Con- 
gress. One of the most significant para- 
graphs in the papal letter related to those 
whom the pontiff called “our separated 
brethren.” The passage read: 


These matters, beloved son, we desire 
you to dwell upon and emphasize when, 
in your official capacity as legate, you 
address the whole assembly. Other things 
also we would have you in our words urge 
upon the charity of those who will gather 
on this occasion in Chicago. We mean 
the return to the Roman Church of our 
separated brethren, which must be so 
sought and furthered that “all may be 
one.” We mean that the work of the mis- 
sions is to be far more widely spread, in 
order that temples and altars to Christ, 
hidden under sacramental veils, may be 
multiplied in lands not yet subjected to 
His sweet yoke and that new adorers of 
the Eucharist may be added to those who 
now adore. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the 
papal message, Cardinal Bonzano mounted 
the marble pulpit and addressed the 
congregation, dwelling particularly in his 
discourse upon the Pope’s desire for Chris- 
tian unity. After complimenting America 
and the City of Chicago, and expressing in 
polite phrases his greetings to the Con- 
gress, the cardinal quoted the words of 
Jesus—‘Other sheep I have that are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice, and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd”—and said: 


Those sheep, those souls, that belong to 
Christ through their belief in Him, their 
eagerness to hear His voice and to do His 
will, their cleanness of heart, and their 
charity abounding in many good works— 
these, too, must be brought together in His 
church and nourished with the Bread of 
Life, that so in reality and not in name 
only there may be “one Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism.” Then shall the re- 
proach of division be taken away from 
the Christian name; and from those who 
glory in it, the evil of discord. Then also, 
with single purpose and mutual support 
shall a united 
Christendom, under the standard of Christ 
the King, go forth to universal conquest 
and the spreading of His kingdom to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 


The sermon ended, the papal legate re- 
turned to his throne; and after donning 
the vestments and receiving the great 
staff, blessed the altar, and the Mass be- 
gan, moving forward in stately dignity to 
the gospel, when George Cardinal Mun- 
delein of Chicago arose and took his 
place in the pulpit. Following a brief 
address in which he emphasized the spiri- 
tual values in the Bucharist, the Mass 
proceeded to that most solemn part of the 
service, the oblation of bread and wine, 
which to Catholics represents the actual 
sacrifice of Christ Himself. Then Cardinal 
Bonzano intoned the pontifical blessing 
and the procession of cardinals moved 
slowly out of the church. 


What is the International Eucharistic 
Congress? What is its object? 

The first meeting of this kind took place 
in Lille, France, in 1880, at the instiga- 
tion of a Frenchwoman,, Mademoiselle 
Tamisier, a penitent of Blessed Julien 
Emard. The twenty-seventh Congress met 
in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1924. The 
present twenty-eighth assembly in Chi- 
cago is the first of these gatherings ever 
held in America. 

In the regulations of the permanent 
committee in charge of these Eucharistic 
congresses, the purpose of the whole un- 
dertaking is given as: “To make known, 
loved, and served, more and more, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, really and _ substantially 
present—body, soul, divinity—in the con- 
secrated Host, and thereby to spread His 
social kingdom in the world.” 

The whole procedure, then, of the Con- 
gress, it will readily be seen, centers about 
the Mass. “The belief in the real pres- 
ence of our God in the consecrated Host 
is indispensable for a Catholic,’ accord- 
ing to official interpretation of the Eucha- 
ristic doctrine. “Without this belief, one 
has only the appearance of a Catholic, 
even though one be baptized, even though 
one lead a good life, even though one help 
by alms the church, even though one obeys 
the laws of the church.” 

In pointing out the ways in which such 
a congress as the one in Chicago can 
carry out its object, the committee has 
outlined two general sets of methods as 
follows: 


1. By prayer, by communions, by adora- 
tion, by sermons, by solemn homages paid 
to the King of kings, and above all, by 
the final procession in the streets of the 
city, which is a brilliant, public, and in as 
far as possible, a national and interna- 
tional act of faith, of reparation, and of 
love of the most Blessed Sacrament. 2. By 
meetings in which one studies the organi- 
zations (associations and confraternities) 
established in honor of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, and, in general, the best means 
to be used in the reviving and extending 
of the devotion of the Holy Eucharist, in 
all the methods approved by the church. 


The Pope represents himself at a MHucha- 
ristic Congress by a legate, who during the 
period of his mission is invested with all 
the prerogatives and all the powers of the 
papacy. He is received and honored as 
would be the Pope himself. Everything 
that he does and says has the same force 
and importance as if he were really the 
sovereign pontiff. 

One Roman Catholie authority, touching 
on the relation of his church to other de- 
nominations, says: 


Catholics, respecting all sincere reli- 
gious convictions, never fight them; but, 
certain of possessing the truth, they hold 
the pious hope that in their congresses 
they will make it known to non-Catholics. 


It will be seen from the foregoing brief 
explanation that a Eucharistic Congress 
is not concerned with administrative or 
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financial matters, or even theology in the 
broad sense, but takes the one dodctrine 
of the Eucharist and seeks to emphasize 
and illuminate this central belief by 
various demonstrations and propaganda 
methods, in order that the world may be 
led to a new insight into its meaning and 
worth for life. In the words of Rey. Al- 
phonse M. Zamiara, 8.J., of Loyola Uni- 
versity, “the Mass is the central, unend- 
ing, universal act of Catholic worship, and 
the supreme gift of God to man, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the church. By it 
and in it are all the three hundred mil- 
lion Catholics of the world united.” Or, 
as defined by Cardinal Newman, the Mass 
‘is not a mere form of words—it is a 


great action, the greatest action that can- 


be upon the earth. It is not the invo- 
cation merely, but, if I dare use the word, 
the evocation of the Eternal. He becomes 
present upon the altar in flesh and blood 
before whom angels bow and devils 
tremble.” 

Thus it will be seen that the meeting 
which opened in such a spectacular way 
in Chicago on Sunday of last week, was 
intended above all things to exemplify 
the death of Christ. 

Notwithstanding the threatening skies 
and predictions of rain, countless multi- 
tudes of men, women, and children made 
their way on Monday, by special trains, 
street-cars, and on foot, to the great Sol- 
diers’ Field, on the lake front, for the first 
general meeting of the Congress. It was 
“Children’s Day,” and the feature of the 
morning’s program was the solemn pon- 
tifical high Mass, with the papal legate, 
Cardinal Bonzano, as celebrant. 

Long before the ten o’clock hour the 
vast amphitheater was packed with ex- 
pectant worshipers awaiting the proces- 
sion of the cardinals. It is conservatively 
estimated that 150,000 persons gained en- 
trance to Soldiers’ Field and a like num- 
ber stood outside the stadium hoping to 
hear the service. 

At the north end of the huge bowl, on 
a canopied platform, was a high altar 
with thrones on both sides for the visit- 
ing cardinals, and a special throne nearer 
the altar for the papal legate. The 
baldachino, the altar’s protecting temple, 
which was eighty-six feet high, was a 
_ gilded replica of the one in the Church 
of St. Paul Outside the Walls in Rome. 
The roof, sentineled by four golden angels 
of heroic size, was draped with crimson 
and gold, and the four lofty Corinthian 
columns that supported it rested on bases 
emblazoned with the papal arms. Flank- 
ing the baldachino were high-hung shields 
bearing the same arms, and from masts 
rising higher still American flags swayed 
grandly. Each of the four sides of the 
temple bore the Latin words “Hece Agnus 
Dei.” Great amplifiers just above the altar 
were so arranged as to carry the sound of 
the organ, the clear notes of the trumpets, 
the chants of the officiating priests, and 
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the singing of the children to all parts of 
the field. 

On the left side of the stadium there 
was a great block of black and white— 
thousands of Sisters of Charity; on the 
right, in a special reserved section, were 
countless rows of priests; before the altar, 
on a lower level, were seated hundreds of 
archbishops and bishops; in the great 
central section of the amphitheater, row 
upon row almost as far as the eye could 
reach, were more than sixty thousand 
parochial school children—a great “field 
of daisies’ as one writer described them, 
for they were dressed in yellow and 
white. For many months these children 
had been in musical training for this 
great event. 

The heart of the service was of course 
the celebration of the Mass. The pro- 
cession of high prelates escorting the car- 
dinals finally reached the altar at eleven 
o'clock, and immediately the service be- 
gan. No one who was present at Sol- 
diers’ Field that day will ever forget the 
gorgeous pageantry of the scene, the ver- 
itable sea of humanity with faces up- 
turned to the altar where Cardinal Bon- 
zano with his attendants was celebrating 
the death of Christ, the voices of sixty 
thousand little children under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Otto A. Singenberger chant- 
ing the ancient Gregorian “Mass of the 
Angels.” 

Following the mass came the sermon 
on “The Life of Prayer Nourished by the 
Word of God and the HBucharist: Sacra- 
ment of Union with God,’ by Most Rey. 
Michael J. Curley, D.D., Archbishop of 


Baltimore. Among other things the 
preacher said: 
Prayer may mean many things. It may 


mean intercession, appeal, oblation, or con- 
secration ; but essentially it is what Catho- 
lic thought and theology have always de- 
clared it to be—the elevation of the soul 
to God, the union of the soul with its 
Creator. 

Prayer is as natural to man as to think 
or to breathe. Prayer, whether it is the 
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Barren Things | 
FLORENCE R. KEENE 


Soil that never knew a plow, 
A land that knows no rain, 

A day unsoothed by fading light, 
A life unhurt by pain, 

A song that no one sings: 
These are barren things. 


To a Norway Pine 
CHARLES BALLARD 


seen roots must have pierced infinitely 

eep, 

For all day you are whispering secrets 
of buried years; 

And you have drawn from a sunless realm 
far beneath, 

And sent through all the green fabric of 
your robe, Darkness! 
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simple plea of the sinner asking for God’s 
favor and grace or whether it is the out- 
pouring of a nature vibrant with the spir- 
itual vitality imparted by Christ, is the in- 
stinctive impulse of the soul to follow the 
line which leads to its natural destiny. 

It is the effort of the soul to find the ob- 
ject of its being, the feeble attempt of 
the soul to go pioneering along the way 
which leads to the goal for which it was 
created. 

The criterion of sanctity is not place, 
nor power, nor wealth; it is not to be 
found in the rags of the beggar any more 
than in the diadem of the ruler; it is to 
be seen in the spiritual craving which 
flowers into the life of prayer. It is 
prayer which gives the life of the saint its 
character and fervor. 

Monday afternoon and evening were de- 
voted, as were the corresponding sessions 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, to sectional 
meetings with addresses by Catholic lead- 
ers from various parts of the world. 

An idea of the international character 
of the Twenty-Highth Congress may be 
gathered from a list of the sections as set 
forth in the official program. They were: 
English, Italian, French, Bohemian, Lith- 
uanian, German, Slovak, Polish, Belgian, 
Syrian, Slovenian, Spanish and Mexican, 
Colored, Croatian, Ukrainian and Russian, 
Hungarian, Greek and Ruthenian, Por- 
tuguese and South American, 
Priests’ Latin, American Indian, and Chal- 
dean. 

While the children’s meeting on Monday 
seemed to break all records in Christian 
history from the standpoint of numbers, 
the women’s meeting on Tuesday morning 
surpassed it. Six expert counters sta- 
tioned at various points of entrance to 
Soldiers’ Field tallied 357,539 people pass- 
ing over the bridges leading to the sta- 
dium, but at the peak of the crush these 
representatives of Chicago’s Department 
of Public Works were swept away from 
their posts and lost count for forty-five 
minutes. It was estimated that at least 
150,000 persons passed by during that in- 
terval, bringing the total number of the 


Oriental, 


crowd up to over 500,000, of whom 160,000 — 


were able to get inside the stadium. 

His Eminence, William Cardinal O'Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston, was the pre- 
siding officer of this great meeting. Ad- 
dresses were made by Cardinal Charost of 
Rennes, France; Hon. Pierce Butler, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; and Cardinal Piffl of Vienna. The 
sermon was delivered by Most Rey. Ed- 
ward J. Hanna, D.D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco, and the celebrant of the Mass 
was Most Rey. Paul Giabbe, D.D., apostolic 
nuncio, United States of Colombia. The 
great feature of the program of the 
Women’s meeting was the singing of the 
“Rosa Mystica,’” Mass by a chorus of 
12,000 nuns and Chicago women. Justice 
Butler made a telling appeal for world 
peace and urged Catholics to the heart- 
iest co-operation in this great cause. 

(To be concluded neat week) 
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instruments of genuine power. 
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‘Life and Letters aid 


Proclamations 


Has any one ever been moved to examine proclamations, gubernatorial and presidential, crit- 
ically, as literature? To the lover of truth and good English, they furnish abundant food for 
thought. A great man, like Lincoln, Roosevelt, or Wilson, could make these official documents into 
But in the hands of the average office-holder, they become sad specimens of 
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perfunctory duty perfunctorily performed. A typical document of the kind is the Flag Day proclamation 


j Tecently issued by one Excellency the Governor! 
A succession of resonant platitudes—the very apotheosis of patriotic puncombe. 


Here, in very truth, is “a nice derangement of epitaphs! ie 


After naming a succession 


of typical battle-fields, over which the Stars and Stripes have victoriously floated, including that of “Mission 
Ridge,” there follow two paragraphs of quotation which, in their lusty pride of country, give point to Miss 


Agnes Repplier’s recent article, 


“On a Certain Condescension in Americans.” 


York dramatist remarked the other day, “We are a freshman nation.” 


Algernon Charles 


,  Swinspurne. By Harold Nicholson. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
B Edited by J. C. Squire, of the London 
Ng Mercury, the new series of English Men 
of Letters is auspiciously inaugurated with 
the publication of Harold Nicholson’s 
Swinburne and John Freeman’s Herman 
Melville. Both are welcome additions to 
literary biography, concerning themselves 
with writers with the details of whose 
lives the reading public is little familiar. 
Of the second of these books, a review 
will appear in a subsequent issue of THE 
Reeister. The first offers additional proof 
of the fact that in his biographers Swin- 
burne has, so far, been exceedingly fortu- 
nate. Like Sir Edmund Gosse, whose 
monumental Life and Letters is likely to 
remain the standard authority on the sub- 
_ ject, Mr. Nicholson brings to his work 
ample scholarship and sympathetic in- 
sight. Although by no means the equal 
of his Tennyson, his Swinburne has in it 
the breath of life. In a fashion entirely 
readable, the more so because of his re- 
Straint, he recounts the main facts of 
the career of the last of the great Vic- 
torian singers, along with judgments upon 
his art which, with one exception, are 
likely to coincide with the final opinions 
of posterity. He only fails, we think, 
when he asserts that, after 1879, Swin- 
burne wrote practically no verse worthy 
of his genius; that is, during the last 
thirty years of his life, when his gifts 
were “muffled under the heavy plush cur- 
tains” imposed upon them by the paternal 
despotism of Mr. Watts-Dunton at No. 2 
The Pines, Putney. Yet those years be- 
held the writing of The Tale of Balen, 
as well as the great ode for the Queen’s 
Jubilee in 1897, and the still greater ode 
on the tercentary of the defeat of the 
‘Spanish Armada—a poem which compares 
_ favorably with Tennyson’s better-known 
ballad of The Revenge. And these are not 
the only verses included in the third 
‘series of Poems and Ballads, published in 
_ 1889, which prove that, even on the bor- 
ders of old age, the poet’s gifts suffered 
: e diminution—“e’en in their ashes 
their wonted fires.” 
than this, Mr. Nicholson proves 
a skillful biographer and critic. 


New 


And what.a life story it is that we find 
herein set down! What a curious per- 
sonality is thus described! Surely, in 
the whole range of literary biography, 
there are few figures more strange or 
more pathetic than that of this twittering 
little bachelor, with his big head crowned 
with flaming red hair—this recluse who 
during his best years was a drunkard; 
and yet who, in spite of his weaknesses, 
managed to write such verse as won for 
him a place among his country’s greatest 
singers. For there is no doubt about it— 
Swinburne was a great poet. The author 
of Atalanta in Calydon, Hertha, the Songs 
before Sunrise, and many separate lyrics, 
had his share of the undying fire. Al- 
though not in the same class with Shake- 
speare or Milton, and in some respects in- 
ferior to either Tennyson or Browning, 
Swinburne stands on a plane with Pope, 
Dryden, Byron, and Wordsworth; and 
among his contemporaries, no poet has 
exerted upon modern British verse an in- 
fluence more powerful than he. More 
than this, in all the glorious company of 
English poets, there is no one who is so 
thoroughly a melodist, whose verse is so 
completely musical. To him was given 
the power of so combining words that 
they sing, often entirely apart from any 
meaning they are intended to convey. 
Following an introductory chapter on 
“The Approach to Swinburne,” Mr. Nichol- 
son carries his hero from his birth, in 
London, in 1837, through the successive 
stages of a boyhood spent mostly in the 
Isle of Wight, his schooling at Eton, his 
undergraduate years at Balliol, his adop- 
tion of poetry as a profession, his gradual 
sinking into disreputable habits, until 
rescued therefrom by Mr. Watts-Dunton, 
with the thirty years’ epilogue of retire- 
ment and respectability under that ami- 
able gentleman’s tutelage which ended 
only with Swinburne’s death in 1909. The 
biographer comments on the poems in turn 
as they appeared, while at the same time 
working out the thesis that the poet’s 
character and composition were mainly 
the result of two contrary forces that in 
him incessantly battled for mastery: “the 
impulse toward revolt and the impulse to- 
ward submission.” The idea is argued logi- 
cally and, on the whole, convincingly ; the 
writer, furthermore, insists that Swin- 


Verily, as a certain New 
A. R. H. 


burne gained no new impressions after 
he was twenty-one, although he duly rec- 
ognizes hero-worship and the sea as two 
impulses breathing through most of his 
poems at the same time. He fails to give 
the influence of patriotism on Swinburne 
the recognition it deserves, while the sen- 
suality which so shocked Victorian Eng: 
land in the sixties and seventies, moving 
Punch to refer to the poet as “Mr. Swine- 
born,” and inspiring John Morley to dub 
him “the libidinous laureate of a pack 
of satyrs,’ is treated sketchily, without 
an attempt at anything like profound 
analysis. 

Yet, taken as a whole, both Swinburne’s 
prose and poetry are given substantially 
their just deserts, while his personal life 
is handled in a spirit of honest candor, 
without cant and without malice. Who- 
ever is interested in literature and life 
cannot fail to find between the covers 
of this book much information, as well 
as food for thought. Once read, however, 
it may well be supplemented by the read- 
ing of either John Drinkwater’s essay on 
the poet, or, better still, the altogether 
admirable chapter on Swinburne in J. W. 
Mackail’s Studies. of English Poets, which 
has just appeared. Taken together, they 
offer the chance to arrive at something 
like a just estimate of one of the strangest 


and most baffling personalities in the 
world of letters. A.B. H. 
Philosophy 


PERSONALITY AND RBALITY. By J. H. Turner. 
The Macmillan Company. 1926. $1.50. 


This philosopher, of Liverpool Univer- 
sity, does not believe with Kant that God’s 
existence cannot be proved. He offers 
what he considers a proof of the real 
existence of a supreme Self. The type of 
thinking is that of Bosanquet and Bradley, 
although it is, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, an improvement on both. No 
modern thinker’s plummet goes deeper. 
The style, though lucid, is terse, and not a 
word can be left out. Those who have the 
ability and the patience to read it will be 
rewarded. As the book itself is a sum- 
mary, it is difficult to summarize further. 
But the main idea is that the character- 
istic of mind, when operating on matter, 
is to construct material mechanisms. The 
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more perfect the mind, the more automatic 
the mechanism becomes. The higher the 
level of the dominant mind, the more it 
- is concealed and veiled by its own mechani- 
cal constructions, and the less can an 
ordinary mind see in these any evidence 
of mind at all. Our minds amidst the 
vast and complicated mechanisms of the 
universe are like Hottentots in an electric 
power-house—seeing intricate machinery 
but comprehending nothing of the intelli- 
gence that produced it. 

The question of immanence and trans- 
_ cendence is ably treated. Apropos of per- 
sonality and Bradley’s saying that ‘‘to 
compare God’s reality with ours would be 
ridiculous,” it is pointed out that to com- 
pare it with anything less must be more 
ridiculous still. If the “flower in the 
crannied wall” reveals “what God and 
man is,’ still more must the nature of 
man himself do so. The last word about 
the universe may never be said, but if we 
may trust the magnificent lines of thought 
here set forth, we at least know what that 
word will be about. It will be “the com- 
plete revelation of the nature of this Self.” 
Whether the supreme Self is the Absolute 
is a question of definition, and Dr. Turner 
gives good reasons for disagreeing with 
Professor Webb and also with Professor 
Alexander’s account of the relation of 
Deity to Space-Time. G. RB. D. 


Symphonic Sermons 


BUILDING SERMONS WITH SYMPHONIC THEMDS. 
By William L. Stidger, D.D. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

If you should meet him, as I did, at a 
meeting of four hundred Rotarians in 
Kansas City, you wouldn’t suspect “Bill 
Stidger’” of being such an appreciative 
student of poetry as this book reveals 
him to be. He is one of the crowd among 
business men, a welcome guest at any 
men’s club, and looks more like a pugilist 
than a preacher. The fourteen sermons 
in this book have each two texts—one 
from the Bible and one from poetry. The 
combination is named by Dr. Stidger a 
“symphonic theme.” Of these sermons, 
the first and the last are the best, while 
the seventh is also commendable. These 
three are entitled, respectively, “Ordained 
to Eternal Life,” “Bos’n Bill Was An 
Atheist Still,” and “I Am Unconquerable.” 
The first would be better named, “The 
Attractiveness of Spacious Things.” 

This is the tenth book from Dr. Stidger’s 
pen, to say nothing of numerous contribu- 
tions to magazines and syndicated series 
under three pen names. Besides writing 
and preaching, he has recently found time 
to play host to Sinclair Lewis, who, by 
the way, is writing a book which is to do 
to and for preachers what Arrowsmith 
did to and for physicians. Perhaps “Bill 
Stidger” will be in it. Although Dr. 
Stidger has the orthodox outlook in theol- 
ogy, the book will be found sugestive 
and inspiring to liberals. 0. F. P. 


A Penniless Armenian Immigrant 


In Qupst or THE SOUL OF CIVILIZATION. By 
Hagop Bogigian. Published by the Author. 
Hotel Potomac, Washington, D.O. 


We have had many stories in recent 
years of those who have found in America 


¢ 
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a new home. While the story of Hagop 
Bogigian in no way compares for artistic 
beauty and intrinsic worth with the story 
of the Russian Jewess, Mary Antin, or 
with that of the Dutchman, Edward Bok, 
or with that of the Servian, Michael 
Pupin, nevertheless it has the value that 
inheres in the tale of any worth-while 
life. The author came to this country 
penniless, and became a leading exporter 
and importer, whose place of business in 
3oston at the corner of Park and Beacon 
Streets became a meeting place for literary 
men and other notables. Mr. Bogigian 
had an ingrained hatred for all manner 
of injustice and dishonesty. He narrates 
in a delightful way the incessant warfare 
he carried on against all kinds of trickery 
and thievery in business. He was the 
first man to send American windmills and 
pumps to Egypt, American plows to 
Siberia. Perhaps the most interesting 
story in the book tells how he started in 
business in Cambridge with three rugs. 
Two rugs were in the window and one in- 
side the store. His first customer was 
Henry W. Longfellow, who bought the 
two rugs in the window. G..B. Js 


Labor 


JORGENSEN. By Tristram Tupper. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

Although by no means a great novel, 
this story has its elements of genuine 
power. Its main characteristics are 
brevity, spiritual insight, social sympathy, 
and stark force. The author writes with 
a keen understanding of the burdens car- 
ried by the wage-earner, no less than with 
a clear sense of the symbolic qualities 
inherent in existence. The tale of an 
escaped convict who appears when a diffi- 
cult piece of railroad building has reached 
a critical condition, and by his knowledge 
and leadership saves the _ situation, 
Jorgensen depicts—first, the battle be- 
tween flesh and spirit in its hero’s soul; 
and, second, humanity’s debt to its 
workers, upon whose brawny shoulders 
the fabric of civilization is upborne. Of 
the two, the internal struggle is dealt 
with rather at haphazard, with little 
real force; but the story of the tunneling 
of Black Mountain, with its attendant 
tragedies, is told with dramatic power. 
Portraiture is not the author’s strong 
point. All his people are somewhat life- 
less. But his descriptions of scenery, as 
well as the impressions of human labor 
en masse, make his book worth while. 
People are so prone to take for granted 
the comforts of civilized life, without giv- 
ing a thought to those who help to create 
them, that a reminder of their obligations 
is always in order. When cast in the 
form of fiction, such a reminder is the 
more likely to get under the skin of the 
easy-going well-to-do. A.B. H. 


Religious Training of J uniors 


Tun Junior. By Hrnest J. Ohave. Ohicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. $1.25. . 

The junior is the child from nine to 
eleven. Mr. Chave has made a detailed 
study of several hundred children of this 
age, and has reached some conclusions 
which are of value to anyone having in 
hand the teaching and training of such 
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children. First, he studies the environ- 
ment of the child, his home, his school, — 
his play, his time distribution, and his 
street experiences. Then come problems 
of adjustment to this environment. Mr. 
Chave thinks that the child can influence 


‘his environment as well as be influenced 


by it. He gives some examples of prob- 
lem-solving, and tries to apportion the 
responsibility for that adjustment between 
the home, the school, the church, and the 
community. One of the most valuable 
features of the book, one which will com- 
mend it to teachers and parents, is the 
full list he gives of likes and dislikes, 
hates, fears, and the like, and the prob- 
lems which confront the child of this age. 
Mr. Chave is particularly friendly to our 
Beacon Course book for nine-year-olds, 
God’s Wonder World. He says of it, “It 
helps to develop deep feelings of reverence 
toward and appreciation of the wonders 
and mysteries of life, and it provides 
worth-while projects for activities out- 
side the class hour.” ‘The book is in- 
valuable to all who have to do with 
children, and is the best thing yet for 
this period of childhood. E. F. 


The Theology of Golf 


GuTTine OvuT of THH RovueH. By John M. 
Vander Meulen. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 


The author of this little book is an 
orthodox minister, and president of a 
Presbyterian theological seminary in Ken- 
tucky. One of his redeeming qualities is 
a love of golf. From a long acquaintance 
with the royal and ancient game, he has 
derived not only much physical exercise, 
but a clear insight into its moral values. 
With ample humor, some of it all the 
funnier because it is unconscious, he in- 
terprets the sport in many of its aspects— 
both with regard to character-training 
and in respect to its more symbolic qual- 
ities—some obvious, some a little far- 
fetched. There are chapters on “Why 
Men Play,” “Hazards and Clubs,” “The 
Democracy and Courtesy of Golf,” “The 
Theology of Golf,’ “Good Sportsmanship 
toward God,” and kindred subjects—each 
headed by an appropriate poem and de- 
veloping its theme in a manner half- 
humorous, half-serious. There are some 
good stories. Much of the moral appli- 
cation is clever and well handled. The 
chapters on “Don’t Press,” and “An Hon- 
est Golfer on the Links of Life,’ enforce 
much-needed lessons. But when it comes 
to wrenching the game into a symbol of 
evangelical theology, with the Drive of 
Creation, the Niblick of Redemption to 
use for escape from the Hazards of Sin, 
the Church being utilized as a Lofting 
Iron preparatory to “making the final 
stroke with the Putter of Glory on the 
final Green of Paradise Restored,’ we 
draw the line! In failing to employ the 
duty of Following Through—for every 
golfer a paramount obligation—the author 
has also missed the opportunity to en- 
force a vital truth. As it is, the spirit of 
the book is excellent, wise and human. 
Ministers will find it a good book to give 
to golf-playing members of their congre- 


gations. ABB | 


“Tt’s a shame you had to be disap- 
pointed, Phil, after being sick so long 
and missing so much fun.” Joy, little 
sister of sunbeams, had come flying up- 
stairs to the porch where Philip spent 
most of his time getting strong. For 
weary weeks he had been ill, and con- 
valescence seemed so slow that poor Phil 
began to doubt that he ever had played 
ball or hiked with the Scouts; and worse 
stil, he began to fear he never would 
again. 

He had fairly counted the hours till the 
Fourth of July, which he expected to 
spend in the hills at Aunt Dora’s cabin. 
But the best-laid plans sometimes explode 
with a loud bang like a deceptive tire. 
Here it was the bright morning of the 
great day, and here was Phil in his 
steamer chair on the upper porch, just 
like common every day. 

“Td like to know why Aunt Dora 

couldn’t have waited to rent the cabin 
till next week,” he burst out disgustedly, 
when the bad news came by telephone. 
“She knew how we counted on it for the 
week-end, and now it’s all spoiled.” 
_ “But remember, son, she said all along 
we were to have Hillside if she didn’t rent 
it,’ pointed out his mother, who was al- 
most as disappointed as the children. “Of 
course, she couldn’t afford to lose the 
chance to rent it for all summer, and she 
is anxious to get away for her Wastern 
trip.” 

“Oh, well,” grumbled Phil like a bear 
with a sore nose, “it’s our one and only 
chance to get to the hills. I wanted to 
fish in the creek and picnic under the 
pines. I don’t think I ever wanted to 
go any place so much!” 

“T’m sorry, Phil, but it is just one of 
those things that must be endured because 
it can’t be cured,” sighed his mother, who 
was rather worn out with her impatient 
patient. 

“Tt’s harder on you than me,” sym- 
-pathized Joy this wonderful morning, 
when all the birds warbled holiday tunes 
and all the flowers smiled in fresh beauty. 
“Mother and I are fixing a s’prise lunch, 
 s0 we'll picnic just the same. Though, 
of course, with Daddy gone and you so 
in the knees and sort of jelly-fishy 


_ Phil began to speak, but choked up. He 
was glad that Mother called Joy just then. 

fo real chap ever had salt water in his 
eyes a thousand miles from any sea, not 
aire world tried to come to a bad 


A Homemade Holiday 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


for all the fun I’ll have, though a fellow’s 
got to brace up when his folks can’t help 
it. But when you've counted on something 
so long and then nothing happens but”’— 

A gasp, aS some object whizzed right 
out of the air and plopped into his chair. 
Just a small package wrapped in brown 
paper. 

“Gracious!” gasped Phil. “Where did it 
come from?’ He was too intent on un- 
wrapping the mysterious article to notice 
a queer commotion in the great cotton- 


wood whose roots were buried in Miss . 


Lee’s yard next door, but whose friendly 
boughs shaded Phil’s porch. 

“One of those new puzzles! And what’s 
this?” He spelled out an enclosed slip on 
which was printed in straggling letters: 
H-a-p-e-y f-o-r-t-h of J-e-w-l-y. ‘Well, 
who on earth’— 

A chuckle from the leaves. Phil stared 
at a red head that popped out from a 
green bough like a human woodpecker. 
“Hi, there! Feel like company?’ ‘The 
jolly voice issued from the red head; and 
while Phil still stared, arms and shoulders 
sprouted and the tree dweller dropped 
daringly and nimbly on the porch. 

“Well! Is that where you live?’ grinned 
Phil as the visitor started shucking pea- 
nuts. 

“Tm Ted Lee, visiting Aunt Mary next 
door. Came last night when the folks 
had to go north in a hurry,” explained the 
twinkly-eyed boy. “It was pretty quiet 
over there, and I thought I’d drawn a 
blank for the Fourth till Aunt Mary told 
me about you. Thought I might as well 
drop over and say ‘Kolah.’ No fun cele- 
brating like deaf and dumb.” 

“T should say not!’ agreed Phil with 
warmth. “No-more fun than mumble 
peg.” He felt suddenly hopeful concern- 
ing a stay-at-home holiday. ‘“‘What’ll we 
do to stir things up? I’m sort of wiggly 
on my pegs yet or we’d tramp up to Scout 
camp.” 

“I brought my bugle,” began Ted. 

“T can make plenty of racket on a 
drum,” confided Phil promptly. There was 
quick applause from the rear. 

“Goody! Then you can play for our 
parade!” Joy had slipped up to see why 
in the world Phil was talking to himself. 


_“Guess what, Phil? The Greens didn’t 


leave town after all. Car’s out of whack. 
So Molly just ran over to see if we 
eouldn’t make up something. With five 
of them we can have a regular program 
—flag salute and drill and songs and 
things.” 

“Bring on your Greens!” cried Phil, 


looking bright enough now to take care 
of three Fourths. “We'll have the whole 
works in the garden.” He winked at Ted. 
“That’s the place for greens, isn’t it?” 

A little iater Phil rejoiced further over 
the appetizing lunch preparations going 
on below. “Chicken sandwiches and logan- 
berry jam tarts—oh, boy!’ 

“Tell your aunt to come on over and 
keep me company,” Mrs. West called after 
Ted, who was scampering off for his bugle. 

“The best is last, but that’s a truly 
s’prise,’ hinted Joy. “No, you needn’t 
waste breath, for I won’t tell if you get 
eyer sO warm.” 

“Tt couldn’t be strawberry ice cream?” 
teased Phil; but Joy was a girl of her 
word. Well, it was strawberry ice cream, 
perfectly delicious, and every little Green 
hopped up and down and hurrahed when 
Joy brought out a wonderful patriotic 
cake. It was frosted with thick white, 
dotted with wee red candles and wreathed 
in blue columbines. The boys decided to 
do enough cart wheels and acrobatic feats 
to make room for it. 

There followed a program good enough 
for any platform. I tell you, there were 
thrills for everybody when the middle 
Green stood on a soap box after the bugle 
eall and the flag-raising, and in ringing 
tones said: 


“Salute the flag, O children! 
With grave and reverend hand; 
For it means far more than the eye can see— 
Your home and your native land! 
And men have died for its crimson bars, 
And its field of blue with the spangled stars.” 


Just as things began to slow up, the 
biggest surprise came right out of the © 


Oh! The Earth and the Air! 


Oh! the earth and the air! 
Honeystickle and rose ; 

Fir trees tapering high 

Into the deep repose 

Of the fleckless sky ; 

Hills that climb and are strong; 
Basking, contented plain ; 
Sunlight poured out along 

The sea of the grass like rain; 
Spice-burdened winds that rise, 
Whisper, wander, and hush ; 
And the caroling harmonies 

Of robin and quail and thrush— 
O God! Thy world is fair! 


—James T. McKay. 


Sentence Sermon 


Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth 
us with benefits —Psalm laviii. 19. 


clear blue sky. Phil’s daddy marched in, 
two days early. 

“T happened to be as far as Laramie 
when one of the planes from our lorry 
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field out here landed. I recognized the 
pilot as young Logan, son of Judge Logan 
who belongs to my noon club. I was 
waiting for a train that was six hours 
late, and the Lieutenant was getting ready 
to hop off for home. I accepted his inyvi- 
tation to fly high so fast I think even 
his head swam!” laughed Mr. West 
heartily. 

“How did it feel?’ demanded the family 
as one. Mr. West shook his head. 

“Had enough thrills for a life time com- 
ing over the range,” he admitted. “Never 
felt so small before in all my six feet. Tell 
the truth, I never was so glad to touch 
good, solid old earth before.” 

“I hope it isn’t too late to contribute 
my share to the day’s festivities’; and 
with a flourish he presented the young 
patriots a big package of fireworks. “You 
children can send up sky rockets and aim 
at the Small Bear, or fill the Dipper with 
earth stars. I never expected such good 
luck,” he told them with a long breath of 
content. “I thought I’d get home and find 
myself celebrating alone, with my family 
in the hills.” 

“Funny how things turn out sometimes. 
I’m downright glad Aunt Dora rented her 
’ old cabin!” was the surprising thing Phil 
said. ‘‘Couldn’t be better 
Couldn’t I have another piece of that 


ke?” 
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What Uncle Donald Told 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


The children were always glad when 
vacation time came and Uncle Donald 
came home to the farm. He had such 
wonderful stories to tell while they made 
hay, milked the cows, and did the many 
things there were to do on a farm in the 
summer. Then, too, he knew so much 
about the wonderful habits of the animals, 
the insects, the birds, that they never 
tired of listening. 

One afternoon they were all resting un- 
. der the great elm tree in the front yard. 
They could look through the fence into 
the upper part of one of the pastures. 
The cows were grazing there, for it was 
near milking time and they were coming 
slowly nearer to the barn. 

“Uncle Donald,’ said George, as he 
looked into the pasture, “I-read a piece 
in the paper the other day about what 
man owed to animals. It said that food and 
clothing came almost entirely from or 
through them. Is there anything else that 
comes from them too?” 

“What a funny question,’ said James, 
sitting up and looking at George. “Of 
course not, that is enough.” 

“Is it?” asked Uncle Donald, smiling 
a little. ‘What would you say if I should 
tell you that man got many of his ideas 
about inventions and machinery from 
animals?” : 

“Why, Uncle Donald !” exclaimed James. 
“Tell us what you mean.” 


“Where did you suppose they came 
from?” asked Uncle Donald. 

“Why,” answered James, “I never 
thought’”— 


“That is just it,” laughed Uncle Donald, 


than this. 
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“but men that did think got many of their 
first ideas from animals, or birds, or in- 
sects. For instance, it is supposed that 
the idea of the trowel for digging came 
from some Indian tribes who watched 
the beaver use his broad tail. Also the 
idea of dams in the river came from 
them.” 

“What else?” asked George. 

“Well,” said Uncle Donald, “perhaps it 
would be broader if we said ‘from Nature.’ 
I wonder how many of you know that the 
builder of the successful lighthouse on 
Eddystone Rock after many failures 
modeled it after the trunk of the oak tree, 
which is always spoken of as being un- 
usually successful in withstanding tem- 
pests.” 

“Does electricity come from the electric 
eel?” asked George. 

“No, stupid,” said James, “Franklin got 
it in a kite and it ran into a pail. Don’t 
you remember ?” 

Uncle Donald threw back his head and 
laughed. “Perhaps the inventor of the 
storage battery got his idea from the 
eel,” he said. “Who knows?” 

“What else?” asked both boys at once. 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star! 
EDITH MIRICK 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 

Do not wonder what we are! 

Though we shine here, bright and high, 
We’re not diamonds in the sky. 

God has put us here alone 

In a plan that’s all His own. 

Do as we do—never shirk; 

Ask no questions, do your work! 
Though we twinkle—each small star— 
Something more than jewels we are. 
*"Twould, indeed, be very dull 

To be only beautiful! 


“Well, the spider built a suspension 
bridge long before man did,” said Uncle 
Donald, “and— Oh, well,’ he broke. off, 
“suppose we all hurry and milk the cows 
and after supper we will get out my big 
encyclopedias and see how many habits 
of insects, birds, and animals we can find 
that perhaps served as an idea in an in- 
vention of man. I will offer a book on 
‘Nature’ as a prize to the boy who finds 
the most in a week.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Heroes, Father and Son 


Pennsylvania wishes two of her citizens, 
Thomas Hislop and his son Robert, re- 
warded with Carnegie Hero Medals. Re- 
cently a fire broke out in a Wyoming, Pa., 
coal mine, which trapped and threatened 
to suffocate more than sixty workers. 
Thomas Hislop and his son Robert, aided 
by three others, risked their own lives by 
rushing into the mine and so adjusting 
the air currents that the gas and smoke 
could not reach and kill their trapped 
fellow miners. Then they guided the men 
to safety through a mile and a half of 
underground passages. The younger hero, 
Robert, is but twenty-two years old. 
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Spinning Coin Suggested Movies P 


Is it possible that the idea of moving © 
pictures had the simple origin of a shilling 
spinning on a table-top? 

Over a century ago, Sir John Herschel 
asked his friend, Charles Babbage, 
whether he could show both sides of a 
shilling at once, and for answer Babbage 
took a coin from his pocket and held it 
before a mirror. Not satisfied, Sir John 
spun the shilling on a table-top, explaining 
that, with the eye on a level with the 
coin, both sides could be seen at once. Im- 
pressed by the simple experiment, Babbage 
described it next day to Dr. Fitton, who 
immediately made a working model con- 
sisting of a cardboard dise with a picture 
of a bird on one side and of an empty 
cage on the other. When the card was 
whirled on a silk thread, the bird ap- 
peared to be inside the cage. This simple 
model, called a thaumatrope, proved 
that the eye retains the image of an ob- 
ject for a fraction of a second after 
that image has actually been removed. 
The zoetrope, or “wheel of life,” followed 
the thaumatrope. In the zoetrope a 
cylinder was perforated with a series of 
slots, and a strip drawing of dancing men 
placed inside it. When the cylinder 
rotated, the figures appeared to be in 
motion. It was about 1872 that Edward 
Muybridge made the first systematic 
photographs of persons and animals, with 
a view to showing them in motion. 


University Memorials 


Three American universities—Harvard, 
Yale, and the University of Missouri, are 
honoring their sons who died in the World 
War, by fitting memorials. 

In memory of 373 men, Harvard will 
soon build, at a cost of one million dol- 
lars, a beautiful memorial church. 

Yale has begun work on what is to be 
ealled Yale’s War Memorial Colonnade. 

The University of Missouri, at Co- 
lumbia, is honoring its 110 heroes by build- 
ing a memorial student union building and 
a stadium. 


Commander Richard E. Byrd 


Commander Richard E. Byrd, the only 
Arctic explorer who has succeeded in 
reaching the North Pole by airplane, has 
announced that he hopes to spend the next 
ten years in polar exploration. He be- 
lieves there is land between Cape Colum- 
bia, or Peary Land, and the North Pole, 
and he hopes to find it. Also, in the fall 
of 1927, he would like to make a non-stop 
airplane flight to the South Pole and back. 
Of this promised flight he says: 

“A man at the South Pole is a thousand 
miles away from anywhere, while at the 
North Pole I was only 650 miles from 
my flying base. The trip to the South 
Pole will have to be, in all probability, — 
a non-stop flight, almost as long as a 
journey across the Atlantic from Ireland 
to Newfoundland. It will mean two thou- 
sand miles there and back—a stout test 
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even in the present state of aviation,” 
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HE Isles of Shoals Association is plan- 
; ning a particularly interesting pro- 
gram in honor of the thirtieth anniversary 
of Unitarian Meetings on Star Island, 
and the tenth anniversary of the owner- 
ship of the Island. The two weeks of the 
conference are planned to suit a variety 
of tastes, since this is the one conference 
during the summer which is open to any- 
one, regardless of age, or sex, or church 
interests. A wide range of subjects is 
deliberately included, and a rich diversity 
in speakers is carefully sought. 
In addition to the regular program of 
lectures and entertainments and chapel 
services, certain special events of an un- 
usual nature are planned. On Sunday, 
July 18, at 5 p.m., the writing room of 
the hotel will be dedicated to the memory 
of Miss Mallie James Floyd, whose love 
for the Shoals and work for it deserves 
enduring commemoration. A bronze tab- 
let set in the wall above the fireplace will 
be unveiled with appropriate exercises. 
The tablet will be presented by Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Nichols, by whose initiative and 
loyalty the money for the writing room 
has been raised, and it will be received 
in behalf of the Isles of Shoals Corpor- 
ration by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, a mem- 
ber of the Corporation. Miss Floyd’s min- 
ister, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, will speak 
of her life and character. 
During the first week, the anniversary 
of-the meetings will be remembered by 
an historical address given on the open- 
ing night, Saturday, July 17, by Dr. Louis 
C, Cornish, whose revised booklet, “The 


shortly issued by the Beacon Press. Dur- 
ing the second week, there will be three 
special events of an historic nature. On 
Monday, July 26, Dr. and Mrs. William 
I. Lawrance will speak—Mrs. Lawrance on 
“The Laighton Family and the Isles of 
Shoals,” and Dr. Lawrance on “The Lib- 
eral Fellowship and the Isles of Shoals.” 
On Wednesday afternoon, or on Thurs- 
day in case of rain, a pageant will be 
given. Under the able direction of Rey. 
Joseph C. Allen, a committee is busily en- 
gaged in costuming and preparing for this 
occasion, The pageant itself is being writ- 
ten by Mr. Allen, and will include episodes 
from the colorful chapters in the long 
history of the Shoals. Finally, on the 
closing night of the conference, Friday, 
July 30, there will be the annual business 
meeting and banquet of the Isles of Shoals 
Association, at which it is expected that 
“Uncle” Oscar Laighton, Thomas H. Elliott, 
and Carl B. Wetherell, will speak in 
reminiscent mood. 

During the first week, the Sunday 
preacher on July 18 will be Rev. Charles 
A. Wing, of Springfield, who will speak 
in the morning on “The True Significance 
of Chureh and Pulpit,” and in the evening 
on “The Place of Jesus in Modern Liberal 
Christianity.” The preacher at the morn- 
ing services in the Little Stone Meeting- 
e will be Rey. Miles Hanson of Rox- 


Story of the Isles of Shoals,” will be 
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Then Ho! for the Shoals! 


What a feust for the nei pap chat 


CHARLES R. J oY 


bury, who will speak on the general sub- 
ject, “The River of Life,’ using as sub- 
topics: (1) “The Gathering Ground,” (2) 
“The Source,” (3) ‘The Shallows,”’ (4) 
“The Depths,” (5) “The Sea.” 

The morning lectures begin with an in- 
troduction to the problem of “Spiritism 
and Immortality,” by Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton, who has made an exhaustive in- 
quiry into this subject. We are fortunate 
to have as a speaker to continue this dis- 
cussion the famous Boston surgeon, Dr. 
L. R. G. Crandon, who will give on Tues- 
day evening an address illustrated by 
stereopticon slides on “Psychical Research 
with Particular Reference to the Margery 
Mediumship.” Dr. Crandon will be ac- 
companied to Star Island by his wife, 
“Margery.” 

During the latter part of the week, 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, well-known 
New York preacher and lecturer, loved by 
all Shoalers, will give three lectures on 
“Contemporary Religious Portraits,’ speak- 
ing of John Roach Straton, the Funda- 
mentalist, Harry Emerson Fosdick, the 
Modernist, and Clarence Darrow, the 
Agnostic. In the late afternoons, on the 
veranda or on the rocks, Mr. Holmes will 
give three readings on “Contemporary 
American Poets,” reading from and com- 
menting on Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, 
and Carl Sandburg. Mr. Holmes is a 
lover of poetry and gives such readings 
frequently in New York, where they are 
most enthusiastically received. 

The evening entertainments will be in- 
troduced during the first week by Prof. 
Edson R. Miles, Professor of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Care at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, New York. Mr. Miles will 
give two readings: the first, on Monday 
evening, being ‘“‘The Wolf of Gubbio,” by 
Josephine Preston Peabody; and the sec- 
ond, on Tuesday morning, “The Servant 
in the House,” by Charles Rann Kennedy. 
Professor Miles was on the American 
stage for thirteen years, playing opposite 
such men as Hampden, and with such 
actors as Sothern and Marlowe, Guy 
Standing, Maclyn Arbuckle, and Theodore 
Roberts. On Wednesday evening, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Redden and others will give 
a concert. Mr. Redden will be remembered 
with pleasure for his singing last year. 
On Thursday evening, Rey. Marion F. 
Ham, of Reading, will give some of his 
“Uncle Kinchin Stories’; and on Friday 
evening, Prof. John P. Marshall, of Bos- 
ton University, will speak on “Churches, 
Organs, and Organ Music,” illustrating his 
address on the piano. 

The morning lectures of the second week 
will be introduced by Rey. Adolph Ross- 
bach, of Waltham, who will speak on “Ex- 
periences Which Suggest a Spiritual Or- 
der.” Those who have heard Mr. Ross- 
bach tell of these experiences know how 
unusual and compelling his message is. 
On Tuesday morning, one of our younger 
ministers, Rey. Kenneth Gesner, of Calais, 
Maine, will speak on “Buried Treasure— 
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the Secret of the Isles of Shoals.” Mr. 
Gesner is an art student and painter of 
real ability, and will tell us how the 
Shoals look to the eyes of an artist. From 
Wednesday through Friday, the morning 
speaker will be Dr. Preston Bradley, of 
Chicago, who took us all by storm last 
year. 

The evening speakers during the second 
week will include Rey. Renry Hallam 
Saunderson, of Brighton, who will give a 
stereopticon lecture on Sargent’s mural 
paintings, under the title “The Triumph 
of Religion.” Dr. Saunderson has given 
this lecture at the Boston Public Library, 
and the recent death of John Sargent 
makes it very timely. Rev. John N. Mark 
will speak on ‘Robert Burns, the Man and 
His Message,” on Wednesday evening, and 
Harold Hill Blossom will give a stereop- 
ticon lecture on Friday evening, “A Land- 
scape Architect in Spain.” Mr. Blossom 
is one of the most distinguished of the 
younger men in his profession, winning 
two years ago the highest honor possible 
for a landscape architect in this country— 
the gold medal presented by the New York 
League of Art and- Architecture at its 
annual exhibit. 

The preacher on July 25 will be Rev. 
Dr. Edwin S. Hodgin, of New Bedford, 
who will speak in the morning on “The 
Poorest Man in All the World,” and in the 
evening on ‘Watchers of the Sky.” 

The minister who will conduct the 
services in the mornings of the second 
week will be Rey. John N. Mark, who will 
speak upon the following subjects: “The 
Three R’s of Spirituality” ; “Four Things a 
Man Must Do, If He Would Keep His 
Record True’; “The Gospel of Help and 
Encouragement”; “The Hope of the 
Hearthstone’; “Buried Talents,’ and 
“Marching Orders.” 

A rich program of music is provided 
in addition to the special musical enter- 
tainments announced above. Mrs. Chand- 
ler Smith will be in charge, as in previous 
years, and the Eddy Trio will give daily 
concerts. During the first week of the 
conference it is hoped that Fred W. Archi- 
bald, the president of the Isles of Shoals 
Association, will sing, and during the 
second week, that Miss Ada Fuller will 
sing. 

The tradition of the General Conference 
is that of liberty for everybody. No in- 
dividual is under any compulsion, ex- 
pressed or implied, to attend any meetings 
whatever, though it has been found that 
the program provided is usually so attrac- 
tive that very few choose to stay away. 
With a few important exceptions, the days 
from 11 a.m. to 8 P.M. are left wholly 
free for rest, reading, excursions, and 
games. We do not forget that this is the 
vacation time, and that many who come to 
the Shoals come for the beauty of the 
place and the good times that belong to 
the summer season. 

It happens that ‘the moon will be full 
on the 25th of July, when many will want 
to be on the Island. 

There are still a few vacancies in the 
registration for the conference. It is 
hoped that whole families will come more 
and more to these meetings—planned as 
they are for everyone. Some of the young 
people who have attended the General 
Conference speak with the utmost en- 
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thusiasm of the good times they have en- 
joyed. And the men who come find de- 
lightful companionship and _ healthful 
sports and refreshing rest. Applications, 
accompanied by a registration fee of $2 
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for each week, should be sent at once to 
Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine, 61 Chapman 
Street, Canton, Mass. After July 15 they 
should be sent directly to V. D. Harring- 
ton, Star Island, Portsmouth, N.H. 


Alfred Manchester 


UDDENLY, on his way from church, 

Sunday, June 138, 1926, Rev. Alfred 
Manchester, of Salem, Mass., passed away. 
He had been in poor health for two or 
more years, with periods of returning 
strength in which he again took up his 
ministerial duties. This past winter he 
showed almost his usual vigor, especially 
in one of the union meetings, where he 
preached the sermon. But a little over 
a month ago his illness assumed an acute 
form. It was then feared that he might 
not recover. Again he renewed his 
strength, taking several rides in an auto- 
mobile, and felt so confident of his con- 
dition that he cordially assented to 
baptize in the church two little children. 
Careful to obey orders and not overexert 
himself, he waited till the close of the 
hour of worship, and then with Mrs. Man- 
chester rode to the church. He performed 
the rite with his usual impressiveness, 
and, apparently none the worse, returned 
to the car. On the short ride home, he 
spoke pleasantly of the children and their 
parents. Not receiving an answer to one 
of her questions, Mrs. Manchester glanced 
at him and saw that his head had drooped 
upon his chest. In that moment he had 
passed away. It was all as he might have 
wished—without pain, dying in harness, 
his work done. 

Mr. Manchester was born in Portsmouth, 
R.I., just back of Newport, November 16, 
1849. He was the oldest child of the late 
sheriff of Newport, George Manchester, 
and his wife Phebe (Coggeshall) Man- 
chester. These are names honored from 
the earliest times in Newport and in the 
adjoining towns on “the Island.” He 
thus came of the best Anglo-Saxon stock, 
and inherited in a conspicuous degree the 
frank, sturdy, practical traits of the race. 
These ancestors of his were virtually 
neighbors to the Channings. It was early 
in life that Mr. Manchester came under 
the spell of Dr. Channing, who spent a 
large portion of his later years on the 
Gibbs estate not far from the Manchester 
farm; and in the Union Church, which 
the Manchesters attended, Dr. ‘Channing 
preached an occasional sermon on many 
of his vacations. It was an _ inspiring 
atmosphere and a surpassingly beautiful 
situation. No wonder that the boy Alfred, 
now and again, lifted his eyes from the 
ground he was cultivating to visions of 
self-culture for the work of the ministry. 
That ambition he early cherished. 

He was educated in the public schools 
of his native town and in the Pawtucket 
High School, to which he walked four 
miles each way from the home of an aunt 
in East Providence. In October of 1868 
he entered the Boston School for the 
Ministry, where he sat at the feet of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Dr. James Freeman 

Clarke, Rev. George H. Hepworth, Rey. 


Henry W. Foote, Dr. Caleb D. Bradlee, 
and the other professors of that institution 
then recently organized. His roommate 
was Rey. Daniel M. Wilson. Later, they 
together entered the Harvard Divinity 
School in the class of 1872. Upon graduat- 
ing, Mr. Manchester was ordained to the 
ministry in the church of the Unitarian 
Society of Fairhaven, January 9, 1873. 
As pastor of that church he devoted him- 
self for five years with the joyous zeal, 
faithfulness, and conscientious fulfillment 
of every duty, which increasingly marked 
his long ministry to its closing day. So 
intimately were his affections interwoven 
with those of his people that after he had 
entered other pastorates he was fre- 
quently called back to perform special 
services. He had married, April 29, 1873, 
Miss Sarah Adelaide Peckham, whom as 
a young girl in the Portsmouth church 
he had long admired. The triumph of the 
good work accomplished in the Fairhaven 
church and community was the result of 
their united efforts. This was recognized 
with generous speech when Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Parker and his people invited 
Mr. Manchester and his lifelong friend 
Mr. Wilson to a second celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, 
which had already been richly celebrated 
by Mr. Manchester’s parishioners in Salem. 

The larger work which was urgently 
required in Providence to build up the 
Olney Street Congregational Society drew 
the Manchesters to that place, where Mr. 
Manchester was installed January 1, 1878. 
Much was done by hard and tactful labor 
and strong and practical preaching, but 
the swiftly changing population brought 
about an impossible situation. The 
church was finally sold to a colored con- 
gregation. It was some time before this, 
however, that Mr. Manchester received a 
flattering invitation to the pastorate of 
the Barton Square Church in Salem. He 
thus entered upon that settlement of 
thirty-three years, which developed all his 
powers, to be so ably directed over a wide 
field ready for his wise, alert, and sym- 
pathetic services. Additional preparation 
for it came a little before he left Provi- 
dence, through the invitation of one of 
his parishioners, 8S. H. Tingley, to journey 
with him to Palestine and neighboring 
countries. This good fortune fell to Mr. 
Manchester because of his natural gifts 
of fine companionship and knowledge of 
Bible history. 

Upon the union of the Barton Square 
Church with the Hast Church in 1889, he 
became pastor of the consolidation under 
the name of the Second Church. The 
beautiful, cheerful edifice of that society 
was a never-failing delight to him. The 
generous co-operation of the people who 
worshiped with him in it was the stay 
of his soul. The minister and the con- 
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gregation were one in thought and spirit. 
Mr. Manchester, true to his traditions and 
reflections, was a Channing Unitarian. 
His ideals were formed in that earlier day 
of the great ministry of the Unitarian 
movement, as illustrated by leaders like 
Bellows, Hale, Clarke, Ames, Collyer. He 
could not bring himself to resort to any 
of the adventitious popularizations which 
some ministers in all denominations think 
themselves forced to press in order to 
catch the attention of the indifferent. To 
him the great thoughts of religion and the 
principles of social advancement were the 
vitally interesting things. They were the 
substance of his preaching. 

His practical spirit found scope in wel- 
fare work, and he soon identified himself 
with several of the important associations 
devoted to this object. Indeed, an innate 
talent for business combined with ex- 
cellent judgment made him much called 
for, and his efficiency was felt along many 
lines, especially in emergencies like the 
great fire in Salem and the years of the 
Great War. This side of his character 
led to the selection of him for the winding- 
up of the denomination’s relations with 
the Crow Indians—a piece of work which 
he did to the satisfaction of the officials 
of the United States Government and to 
all concerned. Then, when the fit man 
was needed by the Ministerial Union to 
take up the exacting duties of the Com- 
mittee on Pulpit Supply, he was called 
upon to be its secretary. For twenty-five 
years he served in this office with such 
tact and sympathy as to win the grateful 
regard of his fellow ministers, the con- 
fidence of the churches, and the unreserved 
praise of Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, president 
of the Association, and others of the per- 
sonnel of headquarters. A remarkable rec- 
ord, when all the difficulties of the situa- 
tion are considered! s 

A wonderfully busy, useful, and inspir- 
ing life! It was crowned by the celebra- 
tion in his church of the fiftieth anniver- - 
sary of his ordination, and in his home 
by the fiftieth anniversary of his mar- 
riage. Both of these occasions were seized 
by Rey. John P. Sullivan, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, to express his apprecia- 
tion of the friendship of Mr. Manchester 
and of his liberal and tolerant spirit. He 
bestowed a gift, artistic, beautifully 
worded, which gave great gratification to 
Mr. Manchester. After he had passed away, 
Father Sullivan publicly declared that 
in Mr. Manchester “Salem has lost an 
ideal citizen, a man who has been a power 
for good in her religious and civie life.” 
This sentiment was widely entertained. 
When the Hssex Conference Association 
of Ministers was organized a short while 
ago, Mr. Manchester was chosen its chair- 
man. For many years he served as chap- 
lain of the Essex Lodge of Masons. Withal, 
his steadfastness and loyalty to the Uni- 
tarian faith could hardly be surpassed, 
as was made manifest, in a measure, by 
an attendance so constant at the meetings 
of Anniversary Week that he could say 
that for fifty-seven years in succession, 
almost, he had united in the Communion 
service celebrated in King’s Chapel. It was 
in like spirit of loyalty that he wrote and > 
that there was printed a tender tribute 
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to elderly friend, entitled, “In~Me- 
moriam: Rey. Caleb Davis Bradlee, D.D.” 
‘The funeral services were held in Sec- 
ond Church, Salem, Mass., June 15, at 
_ 2.30 P.M. From noon to that hour the re- 
mains lay in state, the solemnity of it all 
softened by the mass of floral tributes. 
Into the thronged church there entered 
at the appointed hour about forty fellow 
ministers of several denominations, but 
mostly Unitarians. These were the hon- 
- orary pallbearers. The Mayor, George A. 
Bates, was already seated with a number 
of the other officials and many of the 
chief business men of the city, as well 
as large delegations of Masons and Odd 
_ Fellows. The exercises were conducted 
by the pastor’s assistant, James Luther 
_ Adams, who, after a chant by the Lotus 
 Quartette, read Scriptural passages. 
_ Prayer was offered by Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley. An address followed, by Rev. 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings, expressive of the 
loss sustained by Salem in the death of 
Mr. Manchester; and a personal tribute 
_ was given by Rey. Daniel M. Wilson, class- 
_ mate and friend for fifty-nine years. The 
_ benediction by Rev. Mr. Bulkeley closed 
the services. Mr. Manchester leaves a 
_ widow, two children—Mrs. Albert Perkins 
Plant and Mrs. Grace Berry—several 
grandchildren, two great-grandchildren, 
and a brother. For the present, Mrs. 
Manchester will remain in Salem. 


Bronze Tablet to Dr. Gannett 
Dedicated in St. Paul Church 


A bronze tablet has been placed on the 
south wall of Unity Church in St. Paul, 
Minn., in memory of William Channing 
Gannett, who was minister of Unity 
Chureh from 1877 to 1883. The tablet 
was dedicated on Sunday, May 23. The 
minister, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, preached 
on “The Table of the Lord.” 

There was a large congregation, includ- 
ing many friends of Dr. Gannett, who are 
not members of Unity Church. The spe- 
cial guest of honor. was Mrs. Gannett, 
who came from Rochester, N.Y., for this 
occasion. 

The tablet is the gift of Mrs. Charles H. 
Clark, and was designed by Magnus Jemne 
of St. Paul. 

The verse from a well-known hymn by 
Dr. Gannett, which is part of the inscrip- 
tion on the tablet, is peculiarly appropriate 
as a characteristic expression of Dr. Gan- 
nett’s thought. It is as follows: 

Here be no man a stranger; 
j No holy cause be banned ; 
No good for one be counted, 
Not good for all the land; 
And here for prophet-voices 
The message never fail— 
“God reigns! His truth shall conquer, 
_ And right and love prevail!” 
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_ Remodeling in Franklin, N.H. 


Contracts have been signed for the re- 
modeling and enlarging of the Unita- 
rian Church at Franklin, N.H., involving 

expenditure of $45,000, the entire 
unt of which has been raised within 
parish. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., is the 
and the construction contract 


‘who have listened to us. 
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has been awarded to the Burns Con- 
struction Company of Boston, Mass. Work 
is to begin at once, and it is expected 
that the new structure will be ready for 
occupancy early in October. 


Mr. Sheffer Installed 


Sermon by Mr. Holmes speaks of truth 
and money in America 


Rey. Homer Lewis Sheffer was installed 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Athol, Mass., Sunday, May 380. The 
ceremony of inducting him into the office 
was performed by Robert lL. Dexter, 
chairman of the trustees, the minister and 
the congregation responding in the 
service, mutually pledging their loyalty 
and co-operation in the increase of true 
religion. Rey. Robert Collyer Douthit 
read the Scripture and offered the invo- 
eation. Rev. George F. Patterson offered 
the prayer of installation. Rey. Edmund 
Booth Young, former minister in Athol, 
delivered the installation address, in which 
he said, in part: 

“We have called one into your service 
who left the paths which he once trod, de- 
parted from the fellowship into which he 
once entered, that he might pursue his 
course having the testimony of a good 
conscience. He has come to work with 
you. He wishes for success in this 
ministry and in this new fellowship. You, 
too, desire that he may be successful. 

“Tf he is to have success, if he is in 
some degree to build up the kingdom in 
your town and among you, you must 
make the success for him. Every preacher 
will tell you that it is the congregation 
that makes the success of the sermon 
to a large degree. It is also the faithful 
people of the church who make the success 
of the church through their loyalty, stead- 
fastness, and co-operation with their min- 
ister in all his reasonable and just and 
proper undertakings.” 

Addressing Mr. Sheffer, 
continued : 

“The people have given to you freedom, 
and there is no restriction except in so 
far as the humble and individual scholar 
will exercise the reserve which is charac- 
teristic of him who, when he has learned 
much, realizes that there is much more 
that he has not yet perceived. They will 
also require of you the treasures from 
out of your heart. We in our ministry 
are not simply mouthpieces, not simply 
ereators of sermons. We are those who 
are placed in a holy relation which is 
very near the deepest interests of those 
They will ex- 
pect of you that you will be sympathetic, 
that you will be able to give to them the 
reasons for the hope and the faith which 
you have; and in so giving to them your 
love and your affections, you will receive 
back that which will repay you to the 
full. 

“Therefore, my brother, I congratulate 
you upon your beginning of this ministry, 
and I trust that it will last for a long 
time to come, to the benefit of your people, 
to your comfort and enduring satisfac- 
tion.” a 

Rey. John Haynes Holmes preached the 
sermon. Mr. Holmes spoke of the three 
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parties in religion to-day,—the funda- 
mentalists, the modernists, and the 
liberals. He paid tribute to the sincerity 
of the fundamentalists. He showed the 
utter inadequacy of the modernist position 
which seeks a middle-of-the-road course, 
but which is actually not far from funda- 
mentalism in some respects. The modern- 
ists are hardly to be classified with the 
fundamentalists, nor yet with the liberals. 
They are open to some new interpreta- 
tions, but basically cling to the old. They 
are in no real sense liberals. 

The liberal is interested in truth, and 
primarily concerns himself with truth. 
He is found in Unitarian, Congregational, 
Universalist, and Community churches. 
There are also liberals outside of any 
denomination. 

Mr. Holmes said that liberalism com- 
mands the future. Liberalism, of course, 
must be faithful to the great foundations 
of the religious life which are established 
on truth. The liberal is devoting him- 
self to the study and understanding of 
the problems of the future and _ their 
solution through an understanding of ab- 
solute truth. ; 

Liberalism must be true to the spirit 
and ideals of freedom in thought and the 
religious life. We are inclined to believe 
that we have already a full interpretation 
of the spirit of freedom, but we have yet 
much to discover concerning the great 
truths of the spiritual life. 

It is impossible for the Unitarian Church 
to dictate to you. If it holds fast to the 
principles of true liberalism, it will not 
dictate to any man what he shall believe 
or what he shall do. 

The battle of liberalism is to be the 
battle for freedom. It is to be won 
against ignorance and superstition con- 
cerning the great principles of truth as 
truth concerns religion. 

In our time, we see a wholly new in- 
terpretation of progress which menaces 
and threatens all freedom here in the 
United States, whether in _ religious 
thought or in the material affairs of life. 
The power of money is the menace in 
America. America is too wealthy for its 
own soul. There is no reconciliation be- 
tween God and Mammon. Where there 
is too much money, society begins to lose 
its hold upon the higher things. Wealth 
seems to build itself as a kind of barrier 
between those who have it and the great 
things of life. We have in our time a 
fight against economic imperialism. 

Liberalism, if it is to command the 
thought of the future, must be true to the 
ideals presented by Jesus, and to the 
scientific method of discovering truth. 
Higher criticism was received at first 
with horror. 

Science is not a conclusion, but a pro- 
cess; not a destination, but a road; not 
a truth, but a method. The “truths” of 
science are changing from age to age with 
growing knowledge. Scientists, while they 
differ at any one time on many points, 
agree upon the scientific method of ob- 
servation, experimentation, “trial and 
error,” inductive generalization from ac- 
cumulated data. We must follow truth 
wherever truth leads us. 

Mr. Holmes paid high tribute to 
Mahatma Gandhi, who he said is not 
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interested in religion simply as religion, 
but in the great truths that would 
liberate mankind from the false concep- 
tions of the past. 

I do not look forward to the time, Mr. 
Holmes said in substance, when we shall 
all have one and the same view, but I 
do look forward to a time when we shall 
love one another as brothers, whether 
others are of the same opinion as our- 
selves or of different opinion. That is 
the great goal to reach—to realize that we 
are all brothers in one great family and 
that differences of opinion do not separate 
us. 

Liberalism is seeking expression through 
scientific truth, but it is also seeking ex- 
pression in terms of universal brother- 
hood. Liberalism proceeded out of 
scientific discovery of real truth, and its 
aim is to work along the lines of love 
and brotherhood. We shall eventually be 
one great united church that shall serve 
all humanity of whatever race or color. 


Pacific Coast Letter 


Reporting the important facts of the 
churches— by a wide traveler 


CARL B. WHTHERELL 


Several churches in the Pacifie Coast 
district remain open all summer. Among 
those are Vancouver, Portland, Berkeley. 
Oakland, San Jose, Hollywood, and Long 
Beach. ‘San Francisco closes for July 
only—the pulpit for June being supplied 
by Prof. Edward M. Hulme of Stanford 
University and. Dr. E. M. Wilbur of 
Berkeley. Rev. George R. Dodson of St. 
Louis will preach on twelve Sundays at 
Oakland, this pulpit having recently been 
supplied during Rey. Clarence Reed’s ab- 
sence in EHurope by Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, Rabbi Coffee, 
Professor Hulme, Prof. Edward T. Wil- 
liams, and other capable speakers. 

With the summer months upon us, it is 
interesting to look back and discover that 
during the last ten months perhaps the 
one phase of work which shows the great- 
est strengthening is that among the young 
people on the Coast. This strengthening 
is found in a splendid spirit of loyalty 
and interest. There are eight new socie- 
ties since September, 1925—at Portland, 
Spokane, Fresno, San Jose, Santa Bar- 
bara, Redlands, Pomona, and Salt Lake 
City. The revitalizing of the young 
people’s groups at Vancouver, Salem, and 
San Francisco is also noted. The young 
people’s fellowship at Los Angeles won 
the National Y. P. R. U. Efficiency Cup 
Contest for 1925-26. 

These are healthy, happy signs; for, 
after all, should not liberal religion live 
for, by, and with young people? Is it not 
for them we are striving and thinking 
and planning, day in and day out? And 
they themselves are doing much striving 
and planning. 

Space does not allow for any detailed 
account of each Coast church. Note, how- 
ever, that the Vancouver church has 
doubled its subscribing membership; that 
Victoria has taken on a new lease of life 
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with the coming of Mr. and Mrs. Tonkin; 
that the First Church, Seattle, partly 
through its mission held in West Seattle, 
has added thirty new members in the last 
eight months; that the University Church, 
Seattle, showed the best year financially as 
well as in membership in its history; that 
Spokane has a real church consciousness 
in spite of the fact that there is no church 
home; that Portland has been broadeast- 
ing on the first Sunday of every month; 
that a substantial gain in financial strength 
as well as in the church school can be 
reported at Salem; that the Eugene 
church has maintained valuable contacts 
with the State University. Crossing the 
line into California—it means about six 
hundred miles’ travel south from HPugene 
to Sacramento—we find one of the best 
church schools on the Coast, an integral 
part of the church life; at Stockton we 
have the youngest congregation of the 
Coast, a very promising one, waiting for 
the guidance of a minister possessing 
vision and courage to carry on the work 
so well begun and maintained for the past 
year and a half by Rey. Thomas Clayton 
of Fresno. That earnest man travels from 
Fresno to Stockton every Sunday, 123 
miles, on a rattling Santa Fe train, for 
an evening service at Stockton. At Fresno 
we find a rejuvenated League chapter, 
an Alliance more active than ever, and 
a substantial increase in church attend- 
ance. 

Come to the Bay region. Berkeley, still 
without a settled minister, is strong as 
ever, organically. The Channing Club re- 
cently had its three weeks of fellowship 
at Inverness, where another year it will 
build its own home, for which money is 
now being gathered. . Oakland reports its 
busiest and happiest year. Its problem is 
to sell its present property and establish 
itself in a residential community. Ala- 
meda goes on, with its usual loyalty and 
faithful band of workers. The San Fran- 
cisco church has undergone many neces- 
sary alterations and improvements in its 
kitchen facilities as well as -having 
planned for the reconstruction of and 
splendid addition being made to the stage 
in the church parlors. “Work for the 
Repair Fund” is now the slogan. Palo 
Alto has extended a call to Rev. Leila L. 
Thompson to be its pastor, and she has 
accepted. Soon we shall have to say 
good-by to Rev. and Mrs. Cyril Wyche 
at San Jose. They can look back upon 
a good year, during which many new mem- 
bers have been admitted, a fine church 
school established, and a general unify- 
ing of all church activities effected. 

Crossing over the Tehachapi Pass we 
come to Santa Barbara, where the new 
parsonage is fast nearing completion and 
where a lot has been purchased for a new 
church building. Here, too, the adult 
class in the church school maintains a 
lending library consisting of books which 
will be of interest to Unitarians and other 
liberals. Los Angeles has maintained a 
higher church average than ever, while the 
Sunday evening forums under the auspices 
of the League chapter have proved valu- 
able. At Hollywood, the society will soon 
have to seek larger and more adequate 
quarters to meet the steady increase in 
church attendance and general activities. 
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Los Angeles and Hollywood have broad- 
cast every Sunday evening for the last— 
five months. The Union Liberal Church 
at Pasadena has long since passed the 
“experimental stage,” and is now an es- 
tablished fact playing a vital part in the 
religious and social life of that city. Long 
Beach reported at its annual meeting in 
May one of its best years, especially for 
the church school, where both the en- 
rollment and the average attendance have 
been the highest on record. Pomona, with 
its building completely renovated, has 
shown considerable strengthening, and 
faces a new church year of real promise. 
Santa Ana has done a noble work against 
heavy odds, for Unitarianism is not popu- 
lar there. But persistent striving is bound 
to win. Of Redlands the readers of THE 
REGISTER have recently learned. It is one 
of the bright spots in the Coast district. 
San Diego has continued its ever service- 
able and splendid record—reaching per- 
haps more people than any church on the 
Coast, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the entire country. The joint movement 
with the Universalists at Glendale pre- 
sented many interesting and promising 
facts upon which to base the future of this 
undertaking. 

A trip to Salt Lake City, about eight 
hundred miles from Southern California, 
enables the making of a sincere report of 
real progress,—the sale of the old church 
property, a doubling of church school at- 
tendance and membership, and the admit- 
tance of many new church members, A 
lot has been purchased for a new church 
building to be located near the University 
of Utah. Ground for this plant—to con- 
sist of a church auditorium, a parish 
house, and a parsonage—will soon be 
broken. 

One of the pleasantest and most helpful 
occurrences of the past few months has 
been the visit to these ‘churches of Mrs. 
Oscar ©. Gallagher, president of the Gen- 
eral Alliance and a director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Her ever 
genial, sympathetic interest, her words of 
encouragement and pleasure—all gave a 
new zest of hopefulness and assurance to 
the future. All the Unitarian constituency 
should know how such visits stimulate 
these churches and how far they go 
toward making the loyal followers in this 
part of the world feel they are, after all, 
a part of a great significant movement. 

And so these churches look forward to 
another year with courage and determina- 
tion. There should be new buildings at 
Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, and Santa 
Barbara. But finer and more important 
than buildings and other material in- 
creases and improvements, is the contfi- 
dence to look for a deeper spirit of loyalty 
to the liberal cause. Anti-evolution laws 
and other measures of like nature tending 
to restrict religious freedom face these 
churches next fall. Only through the per- 
sistent pioneering spirit of the missioner 
can we hope to avert such a calamity as 
actual legalized religious intolerance. _ 
There is more warmth of emotion and 
joy in seeking the glowing truth than in 
anything else mankind can do. To all 
liberals—of whatever denomination or 
race they may be—is given this sacred 
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Over the Radio 
Regular broadcastings . 
People’s Church, CHi1cacgo, Iru.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 
Unitarian Church, FAIRHAVEN, MAss.— 
Sunday morning service at 10.30 a.m., dur- 
ing July and August. WNBH, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; 248 meters. 
First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELEs, 
Catirr., and Unitarian Church, HotLtywoon, 
Cauir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
730 p.m. (Los Angeles, July 4; Holly- 
- wood, July 11.) KNX, Los Angeles; 337 
meters. 
Church of Our Father, PortLAND, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 
First Unitarian Church, San Dzrkxeo, 
CaLir.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
minutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard. KFVW, San Diego ; 245.8 meters. 
Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. 
(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day 
of the service to be broadcast.) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pickett 
Installed at Medfield 


Rey. Harold L. Pickett and Rev. Anita T. 
Pickett were installed as ministers of the 
First Church in Medfield, Mass., at an 
evening service on May 18. A reception in 
the vestry followed the service. 

Rey. Robert W. Savage of Walpole, 
Mass., read the Scripture lesson; Rev. 
George F. Patterson, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the sermon; Rey. Charles R. Joy of Ded- 
ham, Mass., offered the installation prayer. 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot of Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., where Mr. Pickett 
has been associate minister, combined in 
one address the charge to the minister 
and to the people, and offered the right 
hand of fellowship. Deacon George Allen 
extended the welcome to the church, and 
Rey. James Pollard of the Baptist Church 
in Medfield welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Pickett 
to the community. Mrs. Pickett re- 
sponded to the welcomes; Mr. Pickett pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Lay Corner Stone of Church 


The new Georgian edifice of the First 
Parish Church in Framingham, Mass., is 
now under construction. The corner stone 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies on 
Sunday afternoon, May 16, ministers of 
other denominations taking part. Rey. 
Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley Hills, 
_ Mass., gave the opening invocation. Rev. 
Alfred Hi. Wheeler, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Framingham Center, 
led in a responsive reading. Prayer was 
_ offered by Rey. William Allen Knight, 

of Plymouth Congregational 
Detaren in Framingham Center. Arthur 
. John Whiting, representing the Board 
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of Assessors of the First Parish, gave 


an historical sketch of the church. Dr. 


- Louis ©. Cornish of the American Uni- 


tarian Association extended greetings 
from the fellowship of churches. Charles 
M. Baker, the architect, representing the 
parish, read and deposited the documents 
and noted other articles to be preserved 
in the corner stone. The minister of the 
parish, Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, laid the 
corner stone. Dr. Howard N. Brown, 
Minister Emeritus of King’s Chapel in 
Boston, Mass., pronounced the benediction. 


They Resign Their Pastorates 


Rey. Clara Cook Helvie announced her 
resignation on June 1 as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Moline, IIL, 
effective September 1. Rev. George B. 
Spurr has resigned the pastorate of the 
First Parish in Brewster Mass., his duties 
to terminate there on October 1. Rey. 
Frank Fay Eddy has resigned as min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Eugene, Ore. 


CHARLESTON, 8.C.—From June 6 to July 
11, Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on “The Great 
Affirmations of Religion,” considering the 
affirmations as to God, man, prayer, salva- 
tion, life, and immortality. 


“PROGRESSIVE CHRISTIANITY” 


A study of the old faith and the new refor- 
mation. By William A. Vrooman. Publishers: 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 368 
pages. $2.50 

“An important book, one 
value.’’—John Haynes Holmes. 

“A great piece of work.’’—Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land. 

“A treasure-house.”—Charles H. Strong. 

“The best of the kind I have ever read.”— 
Rev. Frank Wicks. 

“A winning presentation.’”—The 
New York. 

“A rare and valuable work.’’—Dr. 
Griffin. J 

“A corking good book.”—-Dr. Horace West- 
wood. 

“Tlluminating, 
Transcript. 

“Interesting and rewarding reading.”—Tun 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

“An uncompromising statement of the liberal 
faith.”’-—Dr. Minot Simons. 

“Dignified, worthy of the subect, yet readable 
by the plain man.’’—Prof. Clayton R. Bowen. 

Write now for descriptive circular of this new 
book and of special offer, to 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
807 West Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


of exceptional 


Outlook, 
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duty. They all ought to have a sense of 
consecration as their main guide in that 
search. Unitarians in particular should 
come to possess more and more that mis- 
sionary spirit and zeal which was in the 
hearts of those who gave the heritage, 
and which must be in our heart of hearts 
so that the torch of freedom and truth 
may be carried forward. 


WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass.—Six- groups 
of Unitarian laymen met recently for 
dinner at six homes in the parish, each 
group discussing some problem of the 
local church. Then the six groups met 
in the regular chapter meeting of the 
Laymen’s League, made reports, and en- 
gaged in general discussion of the findings. ~ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


YOUNG MAN, 19, seeks education for min- 
istry. Willing to work at anything to get 
desired education. References regarding char- 


acter furnished. Address: C-108, Tom CHris- 
TIAN REGISTER. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


dlisen following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent | 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House ____New Parker House early 1927 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


‘Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable -to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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The Fourth of July 


In the prosperity 
or decay of the 
STATE 
every man must 
share 


Personals 


Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of the General Women’s Alliance, will 
sail July 6 from New York City on the 
Carmania for London, England. She will 
spend several weeks motoring in England, 
Holland, Belgium, and France, and will 
sail for home August 28 on the Tuscania 
from Havre. She will be accompanied by 
a friend of girlhood days, now+Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stutsman of Mandan, N.D. 


Louis Mayer, president of the Art Club 
of the Community Church in New York 
City, has been invited to exhibit four 
of his works in bronze at the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial. 


At a recent meeting of the East Boston, 
Mass., Alliance, the speaker was Mrs. Alice 
Josselyn. Mrs. Josselyn is probably the 
oldest active member of the Alliance in 
New England, having passed her ninety- 
fourth birthday. She told of interesting 
events of that branch since its organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, president of 
the New England Associate Alliance, who 
was the guest of the evening, presented 
Mrs. Josselyn with a quilt. This quilt 
was given to the New England Associate 
Alliance by the Alliance of Montague, 
Mass., to be held in trust by the oldest 
active Alliance member in New England. 
Mrs. Josselyn is the third who has shared 
the quilt. The president of the East Bos- 
ton branch, Mrs. Samuel Elberfeldt, pre- 
sented Mrs. Josselyn a letter of con- 
gratulation from Governor Alyan_ T. 
Fuller. A decorated cake and an old- 
fashioned bouquet of flowers were given 
by her own Alliance. 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Miss Hlizabeth Stone of 
Taunton, Mass., to Rev. Frederick L. 
Weis, minister of the Third Religious 
Society, Unitarian, in Dorchester, Mass. 


James R. Carret, prominent Boston, 
Mass., attorney and Unitarian layman, 
died in his eighty-second year, on June 8, 
at Belmont, Mass., where he had lived 
for the last few months. Mr. Carret was 
one of three commissioners who devised 
the Torrens system of land transfer, now 
known as the Massachusetts Land Court. 


At the closing meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance of the First Unitarian Church, 
Moline, Ill, the society presented a wrist 
watch of white gold to Rey. Clara Cook 
Helvie, who recently tendered her resigna- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Gengerat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific Sehool of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE — 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 


and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th | 


Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30,1926. For information address the President. 


I. C. SourHworrH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che COnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes, 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian actiy- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York Cxicago San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WattTEr S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. ber 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
* F.L. Locks, President. E.A.Cuunrcn, Treasurer. 


tion as minister of that church. Mrs. 
Helvie will accompany a group of young 
people from Moline to the Young People’s 
Religious Union conference at Clear Lake, 
Wis. ° 


Miss Jennie Young, one of the leaders 
in the upbuilding of the Manchester [N.H.] 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, died on 
May 15. She was a member of the First 
Unitarian Church in Manchester, a life 


member of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. : 


Miss Blanche A. Russell, art teacher in 
the Boston, Mass., public schools for many 
years, died at her summer home in Lin- 
colnyille, Me., June 3. She was a member 
of the Church of the Disciples in Boston 
and was deeply interested in work with 
young people. bee 


ligious education workers on Star 
Island July 10-17 


in important addition to the faculty 


by the Unitarian Laymen’s League in the 
P erson of Victor Harlow of Oklahoma 


_ The dates for the Institute, July 10-17, 
peamediately follow the fortnight of the 
Y. P. R. U. conference. This is an earlier 
e than in previous years, having been 
‘set for the accommodation of those young 
people who wish to stay on to enjoy the 
benefits of the -Institute. The Institute 
is to be conducted, as in former years, by 
the League in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The other daily morning lecture course 
will be given by Prof. J. M. Artman of 
the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Artman is professor of reli- 
gious education in the department of prac- 
tical theology and director of vocational 
training, being associated in the faculty 
of this department with Prof. Theodore G. 
Soares, who lectured so acceptably at two 
former Institutes. Dr. Artman’s subjects 
will be as follows: “The Task of Reli- 
gious Education,’ “Religion as Motive,” 
“The Use of Experience and Knowledge,” 
“Trunk Line Experiences,’ “The Family 
as an Agent of Religious Education,” “The 
Church Program of Religious Education.” 

Five “hows” constitute the practical 
subjects which Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of 
St. Paul, Minn., will use as “starting 
_ points” in the afternoon conferences which 
he is to lead. These and other questions 
will be considered: “How can we recruit 
better teachers?’ “How can we increase 
the size of our schools?’ “How can we 
form habits of worship?’ “How can we 
use the Bible?’ “How can we bridge the 
gulf between the school and the church?” 

Among the evening lecturers will be 
Waitstill H. Sharp, newly appointed secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. On another evening, Rev. Lyman 
VY. Rutledge, who directs religious educa- 
tion in the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., will tell of the plan in his 
school by which all the pupils study the 
same lesson on a Sunday, the subject 
matter of the lessons being grounded on 
_ the fundamental instincts and impulses of 
man. Miss Frances W. Wood, in another 
. 
| 


————— Se 


evening talk, will speak of the training 
for church school work given by the 
Tuckerman School, from which she was 
graduated this spring. 


At the Community Church 


Services will be held throughout the 
‘summer in the Community Church of New 
York City, where Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes and Rey. John Herman Randall 

the ministers. Following is the sched- 
e of preachers: July 4, Mr. Holmes; 
ly 11, Dr. Henry Neumann, leader, 


of the sixth annual Institute for Religious — 


> 
. 


The Chistian Register. 


Brooklyn Ethical Society; July 18, Dr. 
Norman Thomas, director, League for In- 


dustrial Democracy; July 25, Dr. Arthur 
D. Rees, late professor, University of 
Pennsylvania, lecturer and scholar; Au- 
gust 1, Rev. Charles Francis Potter, secre- 
tary, Antioch College; August 8, Mr. Pot- 
ter; August 15, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
leader, Boston Community Church, pro- 
fessor, Tufts College; August 22, Dr. 
Emanuel Sternheim, late rabbi, Sioux City, 
Iowa, lecturer and author; August 29, 
September 5, 12, 19, Mr. Randall. 


Mississippi Valley Alliance 
Meets; Hears Mrs. Budlong 


Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of the Women’s Alliance, was the speaker 
at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Associate Alliance, which met in Alton, 
Ill. May 12. She told of the interna- 
tional work which The Alliance is doing 
in seventeen different countries, and of 
the changes and the progress in the North 
Carolina work—explaining the recent con- 
centration of efforts at Swansboro. She 
touched upon what The Alliance is 
doing to promote religious education and 
other denominational activities, and de- 
scribed the co-operation and loyalty which 
the Finns of northern Minnesota give 
to Mrs. Milna Lappala. 

More than a hundred delegates were in 
attendance. Encouraging reports of local 
progress were presented by representa- 
tives of the constituent branches. 


Mr. Loughran’s Summer Services 


For the first time in the history of the 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 
services will be held during the summer 
months. These services will be conducted 
by Rey. Joseph 8. Loughran, associate to 
Dr. William L. Sullivan. For the benefit 
of those who wish to spend the greater 
part of their Sundays in the out-of-doors, 
the hour of the service has been changed 
to ten o’clock, from June 27 to Sunday, 
August 15. The members of the Church 
of the Unity, the other Unitarian church 
in St. Louis, have been invited to join 
in these summer services. 

Mr. Loughran’s sermons during this 
period are under the general heading of 
a “Modernist’s Conception of Religion and 
Life.” June 27 “his subject was “A 
Modernist’s Conception of God”; July 4, 
“Our National Heritage’; July 11, “A 
Modernist’s Conception of Religion”; July 
18, “How a Modernist Found Peace”; 
July 25, “Miracles as the Modernist Views 


Them”; August 1, “Present-Day Christen- 
dom’; August 8, “The Faith of an 
Agnostic’; August 15, “How Shall a 


Modernist Bear Witness?’ 


Sawn Francisco, Catir.—Rey. Caleb 8. 8. 
Dutton, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, was one of the speakers at the 
dedication of the new Jewish Temple 
Emanu-El on April 16. “You bring here 
a sense of God as the Eternal One, and 
as the One who loves righteousness,” said 
Mr. Dutton. “This beautiful temple 


- 


‘gious Opinion.” 


stands for justice, mercy, 
May its great entrance be a gateway to 
lead men to the Almighty and to heaven.” 


INTERVIEWS 


WITH 


LEADERS OF 
RELIGIOUS OPINION 


To be published during 
July and August 


i) HE CurisTIAN REGISTER is pub- 
lishing during the summer, be- 
ginning with this issue, ten inter- 
views by Edward H. Cotton, entitled 
“Interviews with Leaders of Reli- 
Men representing 
different religious ideas and policies 
have been selected, in order that 
readers, in this day of tremendous 
spiritual upheaval, may have at 
first hand the opinions of persons 
who are acknowledged leaders of 
the various interpretations. The 
convictions of these men, the manner 
in which they arrived at their 
present states of mind, the kind of 
work they are now doing, will be 
handed directly on as given to the 
interviewer. 

Among the men who will express 
opinions are: 

Cuartes L. Statrery, Bishop of 
Massachusetts 

A. Z. Conran, D.D., Minister of 
Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

Atspert C: Dierrensacu, D.D., 
Editor of THE CurisTIAN REGISTER 

Joun Roacnw Srraton, D.D., 
Minister of Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York City 

L. O. Hartman, 
Zion's Herald 

Jasper C. Massez, D.D., 
ter of Tremont Temple, 


Mass. 
Joun Haynes Hoimes, Minister 


D.D., Editor of 


Minis- 
Boston, 


‘of the Community Church, New 


York City 
Rabbi SterHen S. WistE, Temple 
Israel, New York City 


READ THEM 


LAST CALL 


STAR ISLAND 


Where nature is 
at its loveliest 
and human nature 
at its best 


Full moon July 25 


General Conference 
July 17-31 


and humility. 
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In this Number 
Editorials .. . ... saps ee 


Original and Selected 


Culture and Artin Russia, by R. H. Markham 
Interviews with Leaders of Religious Opinion: I, 


“PLEASANTRIES _ | 
|) 


One of the best schoolboy howlers that 


ft 
BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 


we have heard is the definition of rhubarb when you draw your will. Charles L. Slattery, by Edward H. Cotton. 609 

as “a kind of celery gone bloodshot.’— UNITARIAN SERVICE The Bodial | ved and the Church, by Dil- ahh 
The Outlook, wo 2 AUD UOD es go 8 en ee 

PENSION SOCIETY a Gren Mace toe 

He: “The editor says that lack of space The History of Unity, by George F. Patterson 613 


Why Rome Held the Eucharist, by Lewis Oliver 


alone prevents him from accepting my aaa 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 


‘ : ae ie o: 6) 9% wpnleg ds) “aye Sphle op huts Se 
manuscript.” She: ‘And is the rejection Then Ho! for the Shoals! by Charles R. J 621 
- mf 4 ‘44 and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. O/ for the Shoals? by Charles Kh. Joy « 
slip blurred much with “hot, blinding | Foreign Language Wark." JEANNETTE SOULE,| Aled Manchester vss aumee Gu aguas 
tears ?”—Life. 145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 | T te and Letters 
‘“ * * Proclamations; Algernon Charles; Books. . . 617 
John, do you see the fireflies in our W shington, D.C., “THE KERN” " 
garden? Yes, but the beetles and cut- a y UL., Our Children 
worms have beaten them to it. The fire- Two squares from new Washington Audi-} 4 Homemade Holiday, by Daisy D. Stephenson 619 
flies won’t find much eyen if they have torium. The facilities of a hotel with the What Uncle Donald Told, by Emma Florence 
sot ‘chlights.”—Louisville Courier- atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, Bush's +. a: -euss: ss, n.d a/e kee 
got =searchiights. —Lousvu 0 each with running water. Many free baths,| pooy 
Journal. also private ones. Excellent, inexpensive din- oh : { : 
ing rooms near. Garage on premises. Free| How to Live, by Katharine Harrington . . . 610 
“Oh, Vicar, I must show you Clarence’s| map sent. Address : Tents Pehle tte nee be ea Maid. hae 
school report—it’s such a splendid one! | Mrs. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912“G” St., N.W. 4 : : 
You'll see the headmaster says he’s the Church Notes 5 i 2. 5 ss ). benegeneaa 
most perfunctory boy at his work that Pleasantries:: )) 322 SS 628 


he’s ever had in the_ school!’—The 


Humorist. 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 


“Why don’t you put some humor into 


your speeches?” “Humor has become a “The Chest With the Chill in it” Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union sum- 
dangerous matter,” answered Senator mer service at 11 a.m. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
Sorghum. “Once you make an audience|| THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY D.D., President of the American Unitarian As- 


sociation, Boston, will preach July 4. The 
Church of the Disciples unites with the Arling- 
ton Street Church for the summer. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.m., Church service. 
Dr. William Laurance Sullivan, of St. Louis, 
Mo. will preach July 4. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rey. Harold BH. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 10 A.m., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Brown. 


laugh, it’ll refuse to consider your serious NASHUA Fe 
arguments and proceed to criticize you for 


not being funnier.”—The Washington Star. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


While “The Flaming Frontier’ was 
showing recently at a theatre in New 
York, two Indians were employed for ad- 
vertising purposes outside the theatre. 
Accosting one of the red men, an inquisi- 
tive gray-haired woman asked: ‘You are 
a real Indian, aren’t you?’ “Yes, madam,” 
was the courteous response. “How do 
you like our city?’ “Fine, madam. How 
do you like our country?’—WMotion Pic- 
tures To-day. 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


—~. d.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 
sports under supervision. Care of a home. Forty 
boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 
a good time every day. Term of eight weeks a 5 
June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rev. 
— E. Pou.er, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa. ‘ 


General Bramwell Booth’s sense of 
humor peeps forth in his new book of 
Memories. One of his stories concerns a 
Salvation Army convert with an appalling 
lisp. General Booth, however, encouraged 
him to give his testimonies. Once in 
bidding the General good-by, he quoted: 
“T have never forgotten it,” says the 
General—that wonderful verse of Cowper’s 
hymn: 

Then in a nobler, thweeter thong 

I’ll thing Thy power to thave, 

When thith poor lithping, th’tammering 
tongue 

Lieth thilent in the grave. 


MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 


472 Boylston Street 
Opposite Former Technology Buildings 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SCHOOLS 


a 
BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 


WANTED—A CHURCH! 


gts , A live minister wants a chance to 
London Opinion illustrates the evolution 


in manners by five different familiar ex- 
amples, over four periods, as follows: 


build up a live church of liberal 


¢ 


a 


features emphasized. Individual attention and people. Box 109, CHRISTIAN 

1896 progress. Specify catalog wanted. 
1. “Will you be mine?” 18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1763 REGISTER. 
2. “Pardon me!” . 2 
3. “Shall we start now?’ - 
4. “May I pass, please?” 
5. “May I have the pleasure?” = - = A , 

1906 Macuffie. School Ao . bis hi nda ae aa see, 
1. “Let’s get married.” Gy 4 ; y 4 E 
2. “Oh, I’m awfully sorry!” - For Girls. te 
3. “Let’s get a move on.” 
4, _emme by.” COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
5. “Let’s dance.” : ; © 

Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 

1916 Course to complete insufficient preparation. Subscribe N ow for 
1. “We'll, we might as well get married.” Mating General, Cotnee ees ae: 
coer Srimming, Horsemanship “TTHE REGISTER ~ 
4. “Gangway 177 Dr. and Mrs. ohn MacDuffie s t 
5. “Wanta step this?” Springfield, Mass. Founded in 1821 

1926 . 
1. “AN right! AM right! I'l marry you!” When -ardecknain eee - $3.00 A YEAR 
- “Look where you’re going !” r r Cc oO : 3 
3. “Say! We haven’t got all night!” Sane Pro TeSstve, S iritual 
4. “Get outa the way.” address please send old i 8 » Op . 

“ec = ’ ” A 4 - 

5..“Hey, you! C’mere! as well as new address. 16 Beacon Street, Boston9 


Fin. ee 


